24 RRs To Test Alco’s 


New Fast Freight Diesel 
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signals can now clear 


THESE ALL-IMPORTANT 


SERVICES 


ARE YOURS WHEN YOU USE GENERAL AMERICAN’S AIRSLIDE® CARS 


Testing Service—General American will pre- 
test your product to determine handling character- 
istics. Tests conducted in General American’s 
laboratories will assure the most efficient bulk han- 
dling of your product. 


A fleet of cars is provided by General American for 
full scale road test operation when laboratory re- 
sults indicate that your commodity’s flow proper- 
ties are marginal. 


Supervisory Service—General American will fur- 
nish experts to supervise your initial unloading. These 
specially-trained men are there to insure maximum effi- 
ciency of your unloading operations. 


Maintenance Service—General American mainte- 
nance assures maximum “‘in-service’’ mileage for your 
Airslide Cars. A nation-wide network of maintenance 
shops is staffed by skilled technicians to keep your 
cars rolling. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL? 


4 
tTATION CORPORATION = 
5 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 3, ] 


Bethlehem contact men move fast, 
talk sense, 
work right alongside you 


Here, one of our teams tests the anchorage capacity 

of a Bethlehem Roof Bolt assembly. If you’re 

interested in learning more about roof bolts, re- 

member that our men are ready to do a lot more BS: 

than just talk. They’ll help you with the original : 

installation and testing of mine roof bolts and Bt 

accessories. Just let us know where and when. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 3 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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You can pay for a new VELAC® automatic 


classification yard with the money it saves! 


The VELAC® Automatic Classification Yard System 
materially reduces operating cost, maintenance 
and damage to cars and lading. 


BETTER CAR UTILIZATION. VELAC System— Union Switch 
& Signal’s completely automatic classification yard sys- 
tem—speeds cars through classification far faster than 
ever before. It gets valuable freight cars out on the road 
where they make money for you. It drastically reduces 
the amount of time a car must wait to be made up into 
a revenue-producing train. 


LOWER OPERATING COST. Naturally, the faster you can 
classify a car, the less it is going to cost to classify—all 
other things being equal. But other things aren’t equal 
with the VELAC System—they are far better. Cars are 
weighed, their speed is measured, rolling friction and all 
other elements that affect yard operation are handled 
much more precisely and safely when they are handled 
automatically by the VELAC System. 


LESS DAMAGE. As a result of closer automatic control, 
cars are coupled gently. Damage to lading during classi- 
fication is practically eliminated. And damage claims are 
reduced. That saves you money, lots of money, every 


day that the VELAC System is in operation for you. 


LESS MAINTENANCE. Easier handling of cars cuts wear 
and tear on cars too . . . reduces the need for car mainte- 
nance .. . keeps them rolling longer, as well as more 
often. Equipment that is part of the VELAC System, of 
course, is built by Union Switch & Signal to perform in 
the rugged and reliable way that all railroad equipment 
must perform. . . to stay on the job with a very mini- 
mum of maintenance. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF, THEN PAYS YOU. All these benefits of 
a VELAC Automatic Classification Yard System help 
to save you money. The system actually pays for itself 
in a few years out of these cost savings. And then it con- 
tinues to save you money .. . and brings in more business 
because it helps you speed deliveries. 


NOW IS THE TIME! Now that financing is available for 
railroad modernization through The Transportation Act 
of 1958, you can no longer afford to wait. You need the 
VELAC System now; you need the money it can save 
you; you need the extra business it will permit you to 
solicit and get! Get the full story from any Union Switch 
& Signal Representative. 


“Paoneers in. Push= Button Science” 
ae UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY —=— 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK .... PITTSBURGH ....CHICAGO.... SAN FRANCISCO 
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Congress gets commuter bills 
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Legislation now proposed would (1) tighten train-off provi- 
sions of the 1958 Transportation Act, (2) authorize federal 
loans to municipalities for purchase of commuter equipment 
to be leased to railroads, (3) create a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rail Transportation with special attention to the 
commuter problem, and (4) give commuters federal income- 
tax credits to absorb fare increases. 


Cover Story—CTC clears signals automatically 


The Norfolk & Western uses automated CTC to clear signals 
without manual attention—except when making meets, 
passes or handling unusual operating conditions. The auto- 
matic circuits were built and installed for $8,300. 


T&P passenger planning boosts revenues 


Aggressive promotion of special services last year enabled 
the road to achieve passenger revenues 6% above those of 
1958. Here’s how the T&P moved in a half-dozen directions 
to improve and publicize its services. 


Cover Story—New Alco diesel costs less 


The high-speed freight unit is scheduled to make test runs 
on 24 railroads. The 2,400-hp, four-axle, four-motor unit 
delivers 50% more horsepower per axle than six-motor, six- 
axle 2,400-hp units like Alco’s DL-600 type. 


What's new in rolling stock 


A Pullman-Standard tri-level automobile car is being tested 
by Frisco; Union Tank is building two 85-ft, 30,000-gal. cars 
for Tuloma Gas Products Co.; Southern will get aluminum- 
covered hoppers in three sizes from Magor. Here’s the story 
in pictures. 


Action Page: Automation—How much, how soon?.... p. 50 


By actively encouraging the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, John L. Lewis helped make coal mining a “growth 
industry” again. Railroad unions could do the same for 
railroads—if they would permit the industry to take advan- 
tage of the tremendous technological strides already made 
in the direction of automation. 


Short and Significant 


The railroads’ share of the national income .. . 


in 1958 was relatively only half what it was in 1939—2.7% 
compared with 5.7%. These are ratios of gross revenues to 
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Union Pacific's new and mighty locomotive crests Sherman Hill, Wyoming, with a heavy load. 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE SPEEDS FREIGHT 
ECONOMICALLY WITH BENDIX FUEL AND IGNITION SYSTEMS 


This is the world’s mightiest self- 
powered locomotive at work. On 
level track, it can pull 735 fully 
loaded freight cars—a train more 
than seven miles long! Its two en- 
gines—an auxiliary diesel engine and 
a gas-turbine power plant—depend 
on Bendix fuel injection and ignition 
systems to help keep its mighty power 
flowing smoothly and efficiently. 
This new gas turbine-electric loco- 
motive, built by General Electric for 
Union Pacific, is designed to haul 
freight faster and more economically. 
It burns less expensive “residual” 
fuel—a thick, viscous substance with 


Scintilla Division 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 


a heavy tar content which must be 
heated before it will flow freely. 

The Bendix ignition system fires 
this low-volatile fuel as efficiently 
as volatile gasoline is ignited in your 
automobile engine. The Bendix fuel 
injection system is used in the auxil- 
iary diesel engine, which also fur- 
nishes power for “‘ yard’’ movement 
of the locomotive. 

General Electric has been an im- 
portant builder of locomotives for 
more than 65 years. To be selected 
as the supplier of fuel injection and 
ignition equipment by G.E. for the 
mightiest locomotive they have ever 


built, is truly one of the finest 
tributes that could be paid to the 
all around efficiency of Bendix 
equipment. 

It is equally impressive that 
whenever exceptional performance, 
complete dependability and oper- 
ating economy are the requirements, 
diesel engine manufacturers in 
increasing numbers are turning to 
Bendix for their fuel injection and 
ignition requirements. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SIDNEY, N.Y. 
Export Sales and Service, Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 

12 mos., 1959 .. .$9,826,128,939 

12 mos., 1958 ... 9,564,940,702 
Operating expenses 

12 mos., 1959 ... 7,704,573,256 

12 mos., 1958 ... 7,544,050,298 
Taxes 

12 mos., 1959 ... 1,047,194,279 

12 mos., 1958 ... 957,258,608 
Net railway operating income 

12 mos., 1959 ... 749,476,425 

12 mos., 1958 ... 762,355,862 
Net income, estimated 

12 mos., 1959 ... 574,000,000 

12 mos., 1958 ... 603,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Feb. 9, 1960 .... 101.44 

Feb. 10, 1959 ... 106.40 
Carloadings, revenue freight 

4 wks., 1960 .... 2,386,511 

4 wks., 1959 .... 2,275,214 
Freight cars on order 

Jan. 1, 1960 .... 43,870 

Jan. 1, 1959 .... 27,596 
Freight cars delivered 

12 mos., 1959 ... 37,819 

12 mos., 1958 ... 42,760 
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national income. The airlines’ share, during the same 12- 
year period, rose from 0.1% to 0.4%. The truckers’ share 
rose from 1.1% to 1.7%, and the bus lines’ share remained 
at 0.2%. On the basis of 1939 as 100, the national income 
index for 1958 was 503. The index of rail revenue was only 
239.7. The airline, trucker and bus-line indices were 2,905.0, 
773.9 and 354.9 respectively. 


Last year’s estimated net income... 


of Class I railroads was $574 million, a decrease of $29 
million from the 1958 net of $603 million. The rate of return 
averaged 2.72% for 1959. The AAR statement also showed 
December estimated net income at $90 million. 


Prices paid by railroads .. . 


for fuels, materials and supplies are on the rise again. The 
AAR’s latest index, for January, is 144.4. This interrupted 
a decline which had run through the two previous quarters. 
The July 1959 index, at 143.7, was down 2.3 points from 
April 1959’s 146. And the drop continued to 143.2 for October 
1959. The index is based on average mid-year spot prices 
for the 1947-49 period. 


Line’s guaranteed rate... 


was further postponed last week—from Feb. 9 to April 9, 
which will be a year after its original effective date. The new 
delay was taken voluntarily by the Soo, but at the request 
of the Commission. The proposed rate, applicable on wrought 
iron pipe and tubing, would give a 17.5% discount to a ship- 
per who guaranteed to ship 90% of his tonnage by rail. The 
same 60-day extension has been granted on a companion 
guaranteed rate tariff published by DSS&A and also involv- 
ing Milwaukee and C&NW. 


Milk by piggyback .. . 


is proposed by the Lackawanna in the New York City area. 
The road has published a Plan IV tariff, to be effective 
March 6, under which shippers will furnish flat cars, tank 
trailers, and perform loading service at their own ramps. 
Origin points covered in the tariff are Cortlandt, Elmira, 
Norwich, Waterville and Syracuse, N.Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Destinations: Hoboken, N. J., and New York City. 


‘institute on rail-labor problems’ . . . 


will be held April 7-9 at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Among the featured speakers, according to the BLE: 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell. The institute will be 
conducted by the five operating brotherhoods and the uni- 
versity. Discussions will cover the Railway Labor Act, com- 
pulsory arbitration, Landrum-Griffin, public relations tech- 
niques, and membership communication. 
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CURVES 


ARE COSTLY 
WHEN THEY SHORTEN 
TIE LIFE 


Tie life on curves is extremely short 
: : when track spikes fail to hold gauge 
and underplate wood deteriorates. 

And this is bound to happen when 
moisture and abrasive materials get ‘ 
into the underplate area. 


Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads keep this 
vulnerable underplate and spike-hole 
wood dry — permanently. Moisture and 
abrasive materials cannot penetrate. 


There's no plate cutting. Spikes remain 
Want proof? Send for interesting 


new booklet containing actual evidence 
based on over 20 years of in-track 
experience on tangent track, curves, 
bridges, and other critical areas. 


In-track 
experience 
proves... 


BIRD TIE PADS 
save up to 
$1000.00 


per mile 


per year 
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Congress Gets Commuter Bills 


> The Story at a Glance: The call 
for federal aid to sustain railroad com- 
mutation services is now pointed up 
prominently in Congress by a variety 
of legislative proposals. 

Aside from bills to tighten train-off 
provisions of the 1958 Transportation 
Act, there are bills for: 

@ Federal loans to municipalities 
for purchase of commuter cars and 
other facilities for lease to railroads. 

@ Creation of a National Advisory 
Committee on Rail Transportation with 
a broad assignment but with a “major 
concern” for the commuter’s “depend- 
ence on daily rail transport to and from 
work.” 

@ Income-tax credits for commuters 
who pay fare increases necessary to put 
commutation on a break-even basis. 


Can Washington come up with a 
solution—in whole or in part—to the 
railroad commutation problem? Both 
the Senate and the House are giving it 
a try. 

A federal-loan bill is sponsored by 
Representative Irwin, Democrat of 
Connecticut. It embodies the commuter- 
aid program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association and eastern 
railroads (RA, Feb. 8, p. 10). It would 


provide for up to $500 million in fed- 
eral loans. 

Mr. Irwin concedes that his bill “isn’t 
the only or final answer” to mass trans- 
portation problems, but he does sug- 
gest that it gets to the crux of the issue 
of furnishing funds the carriers “don’t 
have and can’t get.” 

The proposed federal lending agency 
would be a unit of the Department of 
Commerce, and the loans would be of 
the “low-interest, long-term” variety— 
available “only where there was proof 
of urgent need and where funds were 
not available elsewhere under similar 
terms.” 

The loaned money would be ear- 
marked for purchase, maintenance or 
replacement of commuter facilities and 
equipment. Equipment would mean 
rolling stock, and facilities would in- 
clude “land, stations, rights-of-way, 
tracks and track materials, electrifica- 
tion and similar property—but not 
public highways.” 

A National Advisory Committee on 
Rail Transportation is proposed in joint 
resolutions introduced in both the Sen- 
ate and House. The Senate resolution 
was introduced by Senator Javits, Re- 
publican of New York, for himself and 
his New York colleague, Senator Keat- 


ing, and Senators Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts and Williams of New Jersey, 
also Republicans. First sponsor of the 
like House resolution was Representa- 
tive Derounian, New York Republican. 
As explained by Senator Javits, the 
advisory committee would be a 12- 
member group which would “study, 
conduct scientific research and make 
recommendations on those development 
programs and other activities essential 
to the improvement and modernization 
of rail equipment, facilities and operat- 
ing methods and freight, passenger and 
commuter services so that the U.S. rail 
transportation system can better meet 
the demands of our expanding national 
economy and defense requirements.” 
The proposed committee’s 12 mem- 
bers would include two from the ICC, 
two from the Department of Defense, 
and two from the Department of Com- 
merce. The committee’s six other mem- 
bers, as Mr. Javits put it, “would be 
selected on the basis of their technical 
competence in rail transportation or a 
related field with two of this group 
chosen for their experience in labor- 
management problems common to the 
industry.” 
The proposed legislation also con- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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William G. White, vice president- 
operation of the Delaware, Lackawanna 


& Western since 1954, will become 
senior vice president of Consolidated 
Freightways, Menlo Park, Calif., effec- 
tive March 1. He will be in charge of 
all CF operations involving coordination 
with other forms of transport. 

“Mr. White’s excellent background in 
railroad management will enable us to 
expand and develop our operations 
which involve close cooperation with 
other modes of transportation, particu- 
larly railroads,” said CF President 
J. L. S. Snead, Jr., in announcing the 
appointment. 

These operations include CF’s Co- 
ordinated Transportation Services Divi- 
sion (which develops cooperative serv- 
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ices among truck, rail, pipeline, air and 
water carriers), Trans-Ocean Van Serv- 
ice (which handles overseas shipments 
of household goods), Transcontinental 
Transport, Inc. (a railcar leasing sub- 
sidiary), and Warehouse and Cartage 
Division. 

Meanwhile, a railroad has gone to 
a trucking line to find a transport co- 
ordination specialist. Maine Central has 
announced the appointment, effective 
Feb. 15, of Frank W. Alger, Jr., of Ad- 
ley Express Co. as MC’s manager of 
highway operations. A spokesman said 
Mr. Alger (formerly Maine operations 
manager of Adley’s Alger Brothers 
Division) will supervise planning and 
development of the railroad’s new rail- 
highway system. 


WILLIAM G. WHITE 
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Northern Pacific President Robert 
S. Macfarlane is taking the optimistic 
slant on railroad mergers and trans- 
port diversification. He views both as 
“inevitable” during the 1960's. 

In an address prepared for delivery 


at the 53rd annual dinner of the Chi- 
cago Traffic Club, Mr. Macfarlane 
forecast: 


@ Consolidations “involving several 
of the important lines in the United 
States.” 

@ Enactment of legislation which 
will bring about “one-package” trans- 
portation 

NP’s president was emphatic on the 


Mergers, Diversification Forecast 


ciple of diversification is as sound in 
its application to transportation as it 
is to other industry . . . With our rap- 
idly expanding economy, the country 
will need all of its transportation facil- 
ities to carry out the stepped-up dis- 
tribution job that lies ahead.” 

Mr. Macfarlane also made these 
observations: 

@ Business needs more look-ahead 
thinking. “We sometimes become so 
engrossed in the day-to-day problems 
of our own jobs that often we overlook 
the full significance of the exciting 
parade of progress in other fields. We 
fail to project our own business plan- 


@ Economists and business ana- 
lysts are anticipating an economic ad- 
vance “that will be greater than any 
we have ever known before. There 
may be booms and there may be re- 
cessions . . . but the direction of our 
economy will be strongly upward.” 

@ “Increasingly huge sums are being 
invested in research and development” 
—both by private industry and by gov- 
ernment. Research and development 
spending, Mr. Macfarlane noted, ran 
$3 billion in 1950, $10 billion last 
year, and totaled about $60 billion 
over the last decade. But during the 
next 10 years, he said, estimates place 


latter point: “I maintain that the prin- 


ning far enough into the future.” 


the expenditure at double that total. 


e SHIPPER SUPPORT for letting regulated carriers 
go in for diversification or one-package transportation 
is on record with the House’s subcommittee on trans- 
portation and aeronautics. It came from Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. and Atlanta Freight Bureau. 
Their representatives appeared as the subcommittee 
closed its first series of hearings on pending diversifica- 
tion bills. Further hearings are planned, but not yet 
scheduled. 


LABOR SUPPORT came from the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors & Brakemen. Its vice president and 
national legislative representative, W. D. Johnson, sent 
Subcommittee Chairman Williams of Mississippi a let- 
ter advising of ORC&B’s favorable position. The Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, of which ORC&B 
is a member, has been opposed. 


THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION would repeal 
regulatory-law provisions which prevent or restrict rail- 
road operations of highway, air and water services. The 
railroads’ supporting presentation (RA, Feb. 8, p. 35) 
closed with a warning that the “very survival” of the 
industry depends upon relaxation of competitive re- 
strictions. 


THE WARNING came from President C. M. Rodde- 
wig of the Association of Western Railways. He had a 
chart showing that the railroads’ share of intercity freight 
traffic will be down to 25% in 1970—if they continue 
losing ground at the present rate. 


COMPETITIVE DISABILITIES of the railroads 
have been principally in pricing and service areas, Mr. 
Roddewig pointed out. He called enactment of the 1958 
act’s rate-freedom provisions a facing-up to the pricing 
disability. So, as he put it, the railroads now ask that 
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Watching Washington. with rater raft 


Congress again act “courageously”—that it round out 
the freedom program by removing disabilities which 
prevent railroads from giving complete transportation 
service. 


ON THE SENATE SIDE, the AAR submitted a 
statement in support of diversification to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee’s transport study group. Owner- 
ship of one form of transport by another is one of the 
subjects assigned to this group, and its director, Maj. 
Gen. John P. Doyle, requested the AAR presentation. 


e ETHICAL CONDUCT is the subject of a mem- 
orandum circulated by the ICC to its hearing examiners 
and attorney advisers. The memorandum says the 
Commission has been disturbed to discover that “at 
least some examiners appear to believe that they are 
fully entitled to accept all hospitality extended to them.” 


SPELLED OUT are details of a case wherein an 
examiner, assigned to an out-of-Washington hearing, be- 
came involved in what the Commission considered too 
close association with one party to the case. At the 
expense of that party, the examiner traveled to and 
from the hearing, and “lunched, dined and drank.” He 
also extended his lunch period beyond the normal noon 
recess—‘“to the discomfort and inconvenience of all 
parties.” 


THE COMMISSION CONCEDED that an “ivory 
tower” existence would result in “an unrealistic, unin- 
formed and impractical approach” to regulation. It 
added, however, that there still remains “the necessity 
for a constant guard against the close fraternization and 
the unwise association with parties who possess an in- 
terest current or potential in those areas with which 
we deal.” 
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Cut damage claims 
at the point of impact 


The big, tough MARK 80 is the answer to 
your need to cut damage claims! 

You’ll have 77,320 foot-pounds* of 
shock-softening power standing guard 
against overspeed impacts...right at the 
point of impact, where you need this pro- 
tection. Shocks will be stopped before they 
reach the car body and lading. Today’s 
traffic conditions require the heavier, 
tougher MARK 80. 

To cut damage claims, take this mod- 
ern step: Install MARK 80 Draft Gears, 
and watch the claims and car repair costs 
go down! 


| 


For standard 24% 

inch pockets, spec- 

ify the Westing- 

house Mark 40 

(high capacity) Draft Gear... 

or Westinghouse NY-11-F Draft Gear. 


“With only 447,000 
pounds of sill 


oti 


pressure, or r force. 
A.A.R, CERTIFICATE NO. 37. 


COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois « Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 18, Quebec 
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Built-in lifting beam on the Whiting Ripjack gives any lift push-button efficiency. Fishbelly 
cars and other specials are no problem... no delay. Center-sill or coupler lifts are completed 
as quickly as standard pad or truck lifts ...in just seconds! 

With or without the lifting beam, Ripjack is completely motorized. It electrically adjusts to any 
width car. Powerful lifting mechanism easily handles fully-loaded cars. And when not in use, 
Ripjack completely disappears below floor level, leaving clear, usable floor space. 

Labor costs drop... bad order cars get back into service in a hurry. Get more facts on pro- 
duction line riptrack economy with Whiting Ripjack. 

FREE BULLETIN ... Faster car lifting with Whiting Ripjack, faster car moving with Whiting 
Trackmobile, the road-and-rail car handler. Write for bulletin RJ-C-100. 

Whiting Corporation, 15603 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 
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87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 
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NEW TRAIN entering track section 1T eastbound initiates clearing of signal 118R without intervention of dispatcher. 


CTC Signals Clear Automatically 


& The Story at a Glance: The N&W 
has developed circuits to clear CTC 
controlled signals automatically in ad- 
vance of a train. A dispatcher need only 
clear the entering signal into CTC 
territory and arrange meets. Twenty 
months of satisfactory service indicate 
the feasibility of approach-clearing CTC 
siznals. The automatic circuits were 
constructed and installed for approxi- 
mately $8,300, including labor and ma- 
terial. 

Circuits were designed that would 
automatically make meets by routing 
one train into a siding, but as the maxi- 
mum economic advantage had been 
gained with the automatic signal clear- 
ing feature alone, these were not in- 
stalled. 


Automated CTC is used on the Nor- 
folk & Western to clear signals without 
manual attention, except when making 
meets, passes or handling unusual] oper- 
ating conditions. 

The main line of N&W’s Scioto divi- 
sion extends westward from Williamson, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth, Ohio. From 
Portsmouth the line extends generally 
northward to a terminal at Columbus, 
Ohio, and generally westward to a ter- 
minal at Cincinnati. 

Normally, one dispatcher’s position 
handles train movement on the entire 
division. During the first trick Monday 
through Friday, while track forces are 
working and local switching operations 
are in progress, an additional dispatcher 
is used. The additional dispatcher han- 
dles the Portsmouth-Cincinnati line, thus 
permitting the regular dispatcher to con- 
centrate on the line between Williamson 
and Columbus. 

The 96-mile single track Cincinnati 
line has CTC all the way. There are 12 
controlled sidings with power-operated 
switches. Of the 13 scheduled trains, 
eight operate when the system is clear- 
ing signals automatically. 

When the additional dispatcher is not 
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stationed at the Portsmouth-Cincinnati 
machine, the sequence of events is as 
follows: When the single stroke ap- 
proach bell sounds, the regular dis- 
patcher goes to the machine and clears 
the entering signal to CTC territory in 
the normal manner. Thereafter, signals 
clear sufficiently in advance of the train 
so that the engineer will always receive 
a green aspect if track conditions allow. 
(The N&W has switched to color-posi- 
tion signals. See RA, Sept. 7, 1959, 
p. 44). Whenever a train enters the 
block of the approach signal to a home 
signal giving a stop indication, a vibrat- 
ing bell sounds until it is acknowledged 
by the dispatcher. The bell indicates 
that appropriate action must be taken 
if stopping of the train is to be avoided. 

When, for example, a train enters 
track section 1T (see accompanying 
track diagram), the clearing of signal 
118R is initiated. It is done at this time 
to establish direction: The circuit is 
completed only if signal 112R is clear. 
Thus, signal 118R will not clear for a 
train receding from 1T to the left. The 
circuit to cause signal 118R to clear 
will be completed if: (1) the opposing 
signals 120L and 118L are at stop and 
no attempt is being made to clear them; 
(2) track sections 6T, 7T and 8T are 
unoccupied; (3) track section 1T is oc- 
cupied; and (4) signal 112R is clear. 


Train Gets Green Signal 


The signal will clear only to yellow 
at this time, since signal 120R is still 
red. Later, when the train reaches track 
section 4T, the clearing of signal 120R 
will be initiated. When that signal 
clears, signal 118R will go to green. 
Except under abnormal circumstances, 
this would happen long before the train 
reaches signal 118R. 

When a conflict between trains arises, 
the signals involved will not clear. 
When the trains enter the approach 
signal track sections, the vibrating bell 


COLUMBUS 


CINCINNATI 


RIVER” \PORTSMOUT 
KENIUCKY 
WILLIAMSON, 
W.VA. 


AUTOMATED CTC has been installed 
on N&W’s Cincinnati-Portsmouth line. 


sounds, and the dispatcher arranges the 
meet or pass. 

The additional circuits to clear the 
signals automatically are associated en- 
tirely with the CTC control machine, 
no change being necessary in the field 
circuits. On the control machine, the 
lamp that is lighted steadily to indicate 
that the signal is at stop is caused to 
flash when the automatic circuits in- 
itiate clearing. When the signal clears, 
the appropriate signal-clear lamp lights. 
No other change was made in the ma- 
chine indication circuits and all levers 
on the machine retain their normal 
function. 

A switch on the machine disconnects 
all automatic circuitry when completely 
manual control is desired. It is not nec- 
essary to operate this switch while mak- 
ing a meet under automatic operation. 

The circuits were designed by N&W 
signal engineers under the direction of 
J. G. Karlet, superintendent signals and 
communications. 
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10 Months to Pay! 


TeP 


RAILWAY 


NOW-COACH TICKETS 
GOOD IN CONVENTIONAL 


SLEEPERS EVERY DAY 


GO T & ‘od Te a 


RAILWAY RAILWAY 


Sleeper 
NEW YORK 


T&P Passenger Planning Boosts 


Big things are still happening in is confined to the main line—Tex- “Texas Special” service between St. 
: lexas. For example: Texas & Pacific’s arkana-El Paso and New Orleans- Louis and Texas points. MoPac—T&P 
current showing on passenger traffic. El Paso. Still, on average, T&P stands remains as the only through route. 
Over the first six months of 1959, at the top. As for passenger promotion, T&P ca: 
id [&P passenger revenues’ climbed Part of the story lies in the road’s has moved in a half-dozen directions = 
15.7% over revenues for the compar- being in the right place with the right to improve and publicize its service: 5 
able 1958 period. It was a showing that service at the right time. But much @ Coach tickets are honored in con- 
placed the road at the top of the Class of the credit goes to alert passenger ventional sleeping cars on the New Or- 
I list from a standpoint of revenue in- promotion, individually and in con-  leans-Dallas-Fort Worth-El Paso route. Be 
crease percentage. And although reve- junction with passenger-wise Missouri Earnings from the conventional cars a 
nues fell off slightly during the July- Pacific (which also showed revenue have been increased, revenues from E 
December period, T&P still ended 1959 increases last year, but on a smaller lightweight sleeping cars haven't suf- 
aa with a net increase of 6%, on total pas- scale). fered as a consequence. 
é senger revenues of approximately $3,- Better economic conditions in the @ Economy meals (in addition to em 
: 940,000. area also gave T&P an assist in its first- regular dining car service) have proved a 
i? In comparison with the transcon- half surge. Particularly noteworthy: a popular at prices ranging from 75 ne 
a tinental lines or the major eastern trunk 42% increase in T&P’s share of reve- cents and 85 cents for breakfast, to 
a? lines, Texas & Pacific isn’t a major nues over the Texas & Pacific-Southern $1 for lunch and dinner. 
4 ; passenger carrier. Its service covers 14 Pacific route. @ T&P is selling two roomettes for 
i trains daily (including two sections of Another traffic boost has come from _ the price of a double bedroom betweer # 


the “Texas Eagle”) and the operation the discontinuance of the Katy-Frisco all points on T&P and MoPac and also 
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SPECIAL GROUP 
TRAVEL RATE 


collar 


RAILWAY 


to Chicago in conjunction with the 
GM&O. 

@ Tickets valued at $50 or more 
are available on an installment pay 
plan (to purchasers of satisfactory 
credit rating). Fares may be paid on 
a basis of 25% down and the balance 
over 10 months (balance includes a 
2% service charge). 

@ For groups of five or more 
travelers, the road offers a special low 
coach rate for round-trips between all 
T&P points. This move, in particular, 
has attracted a large volume of traffic 
which would otherwise have been lost 
tc the private automobile. 

@ All the innovations have been 
vigorously advertised in newspapers 
and on television. T&P has spread its 
newspaper advertising dollars through- 
out the paper, instead of concentrating 
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on full- or half-page ads. Two-inch block 
ads, four to eight to a paper, are 
scattered—news pages, sports, financial, 
society. The approach has proved ef- 
fective (“the ads we've run produce 
business” and T&P has letters from 
agents to back the claim). And the 


cost is less than that of larger ads. 

The result: T&P, unlike most roads, 
is watching its passenger revenues move 
upward. Alertness is paying off. And, 
for the time being at least, Texas & 
Pacific isn’t too worried about where 
its next passenger dollar is coming from. 


_ Passenger Poll Steers T&P Right 


The heady aroma of success in the passenger field hasn't led 
Texas & Pacific into over-confidence. It didn’t for example, deter 
the road from launching a full-scale passenger opinion survey at 
a time when revenues were already up 15.7% over those of the 
previous year. More than that, however, this was no study to 
be made, noted and left to collect dust. T&P acted, once it knew 
what little irritations were making travel-by-T&P less than a 
complete joy for the passenger. 

A representative of the road’s advertising agency conducted 


the survey, which covered replies from 461 T&P passengers and | 


53 trainmen. Here are some of the findings: 


e 307 passengers said they were traveling by train because | 


it’s more relaxing. In second place: Safety and lower cost, each 
noted by 185 passengers. 


e Of the 461 patrons quizzed, 244 voted for the railroad as © 


their preferred mode of transportation. But 101 chose the pri- 
vate automobile and 89 mentioned the airlines. 


e Clean equipment and courteous employees were praised by 


most passengers surveyed. Conversely, T&P got 51 replies 
criticizing equipment, 50 rapping the service. 

e Significantly, passengers gave the railroad a highly favor- 
able rating in comparison with other carriers. T&P’s ratio of 
favorable vs unfavorable comments was 384 to 19 in comparison 


with other railroads; 114 to 29 with the airlines; and 268 to 6 
with bus lines. 


e T&P found its patrons don’t hold to the widely accepted | 


view that the airline is the route of most courteous ©. . The 
road posed the question: “Which of the following forms ans- 


portation provide the most courteous, considerate and helpful L 
service?” More than half the passengers surveyed—236—voted — 


for the railroad. The airlines got 145 votes, the buses only 11. 
T&P’s questionnaire provided space for patrons to air their 
view that the airline is the route of most courteous service. The 


road investigated the complaints and, in many cases, eliminated 
them quickly and simply. 


Passengers on one train said they were delayed in detraining _ 


because the train crew didn’t open enough vestibule doors. Now © 


more doors are being opened. Another complainant contended 
that insufficient information was being given to passengers at 
a point where two trains are consolidated. More information is 
now being given. Still another suggestion proposed relocation 
of a night train check-in counter to a more convenient and ac- 
cessible spot. The counter has been relocated. 


Little, nagging irritations accounted for most of the com- : 


plaints and suggestions. But, T&P figures, when you have noth- 
ing to sell but service, the old adage “It’s the little things that 
count” adds up to far more than just a cliche. 
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RAILROAD 
BEARINGS 
are 

BUSINESS 


Today, and tomorrow too, 
you can bank on Magnus to give you 


the bearing performance you want li 
4 at a price you can afford to pay! : 


Magnus Solid Journal Bearings Magnus R-S Journal Stops Magnus Traction-Motor Support Bearings 
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Yes, Magnus is in the railroad bearing business 
—has been almost from the days of the Tom 
Thumb! And during this century of specialized 
service, Magnus has pioneered many signifi- 
cant advances in bearing metallurgy and de- 
sign—to provide better bearing performance at 
lowest possible cost. 


For example, the recently-introduced Mag- 
nus R-S Journal Stops have given railroads the 
first truly low-cost solution to the hot-box prob- 
lem. By taking the “slop” out of the journal 
box, R-S Journal Stops prevent excessive dis- 
placement or lifting of the bearing—even un- 
der the most severe braking and switching 
impacts. They increase bearing life 200 per 
cent, reduce wheel flange wear, protect dust 
guards—cut operating costs all along the line. 
Magnus lubricators provide another important 


MAGN us METAL CORPORATION Po 


link in the chain of improved bearing perform- 
ance. And in diesel-electric and electric loco- 
motives and MU cars, modern Magnus traction 
motor support and armature bearings assure 
trouble-free mileage between motor overhauls. 

And Magnus is keeping a weather eye on the 
future, too. With this background of railroad 
experience, Magnus is continually developing 
and testing new designs of journal box com- 
ponents for still greater efficiency and economy 
in railroad service. Whatever the future may 
hold, of this you can be sure. Tomorrow’s roll- 
ing stock will ride on Magnus bearings—bear- 
ings that are right for railroads in performance 
and in cost. For further information on Mag- 
nus bearing products, write to Magnus Metal 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, or 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY canon 
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THREE-UNIT DL-640 locomotive handled fast freight as- 
York Central. It is shown arriving at 


signments on New 


— 
* 


Selkirk Yard near Albany, N.Y., with 8,400 tons on NY-2, 
a Chicago-to-New York hotshot. 


New Alco Diesel Costs Less 


Alco’s new DL-640 high-speed 
freight locomotive began demonstration 
runs last month 

The new low-profile, short-hood road 
switcher is a 2,400-hp, four-axle, four- 
motor unit. It delivers 50% more horse- 
power per axle than six-motor, six-axle 
?,400-hp units like Alco’s DL-600 type. 

Its first lower than that of 
the DL-600 because it has fewer com- 
Repair will be lower, 
Alco predicts, and maintenance will be 
simplified because the new unit has 
fewer components. 

(A 2,400-hp, six-axle, six-motor road 
switcher has been available since 1952, 
ind Alco, Fairbanks-Morse, and Gen- 
eral Motors all have units of this type. 
Alco is the first of these builders to 
channel this much power through four 
motors in a diesel freight unit. The 
Alco DL-640 is not, however, the first 
of this type to be built. General Electric 
has had two 2,400-hp units with this 
wheel arrangement in road tests for 
time, but has not released data 
on either design or performance.) 

Five DL-640 units have been 
built and are now scheduled to make 
runs on 24 railroads. The units are op- 


cost 1s 


ponents costs 


some 


test 
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erating as two locomotives—one with 
three units, the other with two units. 

The DL-640 represents no com- 
promise aimed at fitting it for all types 
of service. Its existence means that a 
lower cost locomotive is available for 
use where high continuous tractive 
efiort at low speeds is not required. At 
high speeds its performance should 
equal that of any 2,400-hp unit. The 
DL-640 has a rating of over 18 hp per 
ton on drivers, compared with the 14 to 
1S hp per ton of other 1,800-hp and 
2,400-hp units. 

The first demonstration run—with the 
3-unit locomotive—was made January 
11 on New York Central’s New York- 
Chicago LS-1, which hauls Flexi-Van 
and merchandise cars on a 29-hr sched- 
ule. On the return trip, leaving Chicago 
January 13, the 7,200-hp locomotive 
powered the NYC’s NY-2. Departing 
Chicago nearly three hours late with an 
84-car train, the locomotive deliv- 
ered the train to Selkirk Yard, near 
Albany, N. Y., exactly on schedule. 

Units used in the NYC demonstration 
runs are geared for 75 mph. Gear ratios 
for 65 and 80 mph are also available. 
The DL-640 unit weighs 256,000 Ib. It is 


57 ft 24% in. long, some 9% ft less than 
the DL-600-B. Its short front hood has 
not been designed to house a steam gen- 
erator. The hood has been cut down in 
height so that a “picture window” 
windshield can be installed across the 
front of the cab. This general arrange- 
ment was first introduced on DL-600-B’s 
delivered to the Santa Fe last summer 
(RA, May 18, 1959, p. 9). 

The DL-640 has the same model 251 
diesel engine used on other Alco 2,400- 
hp units. Power from the Vee-type, 
supercharged engine is transmitted to 
the drivers through General Electric 
traction equipment—a GT-581 main 
generator and four GE-752 traction mo- 
tors. Dynamic braking is available. 

Because of the weight of the unit, 
its train-starting ability is comparable 
with that of Alco’s current four-axle, 
1,800-hp DL-701 road switcher. With 
only four motors and the 2,400-hp 
rating, the DL-640’s lowest continuous 
speed available is over 14 mph, com- 
pared with the 9-mph range of the six- 
motor DL-600-B. At all speeds above 
15 mph the train-handling ability of 
the DL-640 will equal that of the DL- 
600-B. 
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Welcome savings are available to 
you in Edgewater Multiple-Wear 
Rolled Steel freight car wheels. 
The extra mileage they give 
means lower ultimate cost. Edge- 
water skill and experience in the 


production of solid rolled steel 


wheels assures highest quality. 
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flat 


economy in weight: New lighter construc- 


tion enables it to carry higher payloads . . . two 


forty foot or three twenty-seven foot trailers, 
up to 140,300 lbs. 


economy in loading: with ACF Retracta- 


ble Trailer Hitches, as standard equipment, 
trailers can be loaded and secured in less than 
three minutes by one man. There is greater 


cushioning protection, greater safety to trailer 
and lading without special handling. 


economy through versatility: car witt ac- 


commodate all sizes and types of trailers with- 
out special attachments on the trailers. With 
slight modifications, the car may be used for 
most types of farm and construction equipment 
or military vehicles. 
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economy of initial and long-run cost: 


Car delivered complete with ACF Trailer 


Hitches, combination side sill and guide rail, ee 


anchor safety chain and bridge plates. Save on 

maintenance as well as initial cost. ’ 
SALES OFFICE 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY | vor 


PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
Division of QCFf Industries, Inc. CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
750 Third Avenue, N.Y.17, N.Y. 


ST 


LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Handicaps notwithstanding, the rail- 
roads are aiming to increase their share 
of the perishable movement east from 
California and Arizona. But, Santa Fe 
Traffic Vice President G. E. Duffy 
pointed out recently, both the carriers 
and the perishable industry would stand 
to gain if railroads were permitted to 
compete with trucks on an equal basis. 

“Unless the same rules are applied,” 
he said, “I am afraid the railroads will 
continue to suffer and I have a 
strong feeling that in the long run this 
will be harmful to the [perishable] indus- 
try. For years we have understood that 
known rates applied without discrimina- 
tion was of the utmost importance in 
the orderly marketing of perishable 
commodities. If this is true and if the 
movement by exempt trucker grows, it 
is only natural to believe that a harmful 
effect in this respect will follow.” 

Despite declines in traffic, Mr. Duffy 
noted, the railroads have improved 


RRs Seek Perishable Traffic 


equipment. And the perishable industry 
has had the benefit of hold-downs which 
have kept rates below levels permitted 
by ICC-approved percentage increases 
generally. 

A Commission investigation nearing 
completion now may bring some in- 
creases—but the effect can be mini- 
mized through heavier loading. Based 
on the record, Mr. Duffy said, “it is 
very clear that for the heavier loads 
there will be either no increase or the 
increase will be very much less than 
will be applied for the lighter loads. . . 
It is now and will be in the future of 
greatest importance to the industry to 
figure on ways and means of loading 
and shipping cars at the highest possi- 
hle weight in order to obtain the benefit 
of the lowest possible unit cost.” 

Incentive rates for heavier loading 
are also a factor in the equipment situa- 
tion—particularly where carriers are in- 
vesting up to $30,000 per unit in large 


The only way such cars can be made 
to pay, Mr. Duffy declared, “is through 
obtaining heavier loads and by utilizing 
them in return movement. They are 
particularly adapted toward moving 
perishables under the incentive rates for 
heavier loading and are adapted toward 
the movement of ordinary freight west- 
bound because of the size of the car and 
the fact that they are equipped with 
dividers [to] bulkhead the freight.” 

Lower rates at heavier minima load- 
ings are coming into increased use. One 
example: during the last potato ship- 
ping season in Kern county, California, 
more than 85% of the movement was 
at a weight bracket of 43,000 pounds— 
7,000 pounds in excess of the normal 
weight. The result, Mr. Duffy said, “was 
a marked reduction in the transporta- 
tion cost of a bag of potatoes.” 

Santa Fe’s traffic vice president made 
his comments in addressing the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association's 


schedules and invested heavily in new numbers of mechanical refrigerator cars. convention in Chicago. 


oo 


Railroading 


After Hours 


HOME-MADE NAMES—Frank Schuler, public relations 
director, C&EI, tells me that 


with Deon 


mergers. Because a multitude of railroads cannot stay in 
business unless shippers can route their traffic; and, as 


the second word in West Vienna (Southern Illinois long as shippers have this freedom, there are bound to be ee 

division, C&EI) is pronounced Vy-enny. And Joppa in some jokers among them who will make full use of the a 

Little Egypt is made to sound like Joppee. Most everybody prerogative. We 


knows that Cairo in Little Egypt is Kay-row. In New Eng- 
land, Berlin has its accent on the first syllable. 

I'm glad I grew up on the English language, and didn’t 
have to learn it in school. It beats me how a poor foreigner 
ever learns to spell and pronounce it—when those of us 
who have lived with it all our lives have such a time doing 
correctly 


RIGHT RAIL WEARS FASTER?—There’s a big argu- 

ment going on in 
the letters-to-editor columns of the French weekly maga- 
zine “Paris Match”—on the assertion that, on a north- 
south railway track the right rail gets more wear than the 
left. The cause is alleged to be the rotation of the earth. 
One of the correspondents (identifying himself as an engi- 
neer for the French railways) says there have been no 
measurements made to establish as a fact that the right 
rail gets heavier wear 


MULTI-LINE ROUTING—Personnel Director Yerby 
Holman of the WM com- 

ments on the piece I had here reporting the many-line rout- 
ing of a car from Pennsylvania to the Pacific. He asks: 
“Isn't it just this sort of thing which runs up switching and 
terminal costs unnecessarily and reduces per-car earnings?” 
My answer would be: Yes. But I'd also have to add 
that, probably, the only answer to the condition is more 


22 


Incidentally, as far as the particular car mentioned here 
Jan. 5 is concerned, Revenue Auditor N. Y. Schoeplein 
of the WP tells me its routing was greatly simplified en- 
route—by diverting it to one-line movement between Kan- 
sas City and Salt Lake City. 


‘SOFT’ SALES TECHNIQUE— I've had a lot of mail on 

this subject since our arti- 
cle about it appeared (RA, Jan. 4, p. 25). One former traf- 
fic salesman tells how he had parried questions from cus- 
tomers about the misbehavior of his railroad back in the 
old days 75 years or more ago. His tactic was to admit the 
errors and point out that the men who did the misbehaving 
are now gone. “The people running our railroad today are 
no more to blame for those things than a modern dairy- 
man is because some farmer, 50 years ago, watered his 
milk.” 

This salesman, instead of making assertions to shippers, 
says he always tried to elicit questions instead. “What you 
say ON cross-examination carries 10 times the weight that 
the same words make as a direct assertion.” 

Also, this salesman didn’t talk primarily about this rail- 
road’s service. Instead, what he did was to try to find out 
what his customer’s problems were in marketing his prod- 
uct, and seeing how the railroad could help him solve them. 
Such selling, he concludes, seldom gets immediate business 
—but, persisted in, it does the job. 
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FRISCO TRI-LEVEL AUTO CAR was hustled into operation early this 
built 85-ft, 
138,000-lb car in 21 days. Car is fitted with P-S 10-in. travel cushion 
underframe. Height over guard rails is 16 ft 10 in., and loaded height is 
18 ft 4 in., well within clearances of Frisco lines where car is to be used. 


month. Pullman-Standard’s Michigan City, Ind., plant 


LOADING RAMP FOR TRI-LEVEL was built by Frisco shops on > 
existing flat car, for use during test runs. Each deck of tri-level flat 
has its own piggyback-style bridge plates to facilitate loading. All 
corners of ‘the big car are equipped with ladders to give automobile 
drivers access to any of the three decks. Compact or standard autos 


can be handled. 


What's New in Rolling Stock 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM j7AS will be moving in two 
85-ft, 30,000-gal. tank cars this spring. Union Tank Car 
Co. is building Hot-Dog design cars for Tuloma Gas Prod- 
ucts Co. 
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ALUMINUM-COVERED HOPPERS being built for South- 
ern by Magor Car Corp. are in three sizes, including 
smallest—this 2,600 cu ft design with light weight of 
43,600 Ib. 
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Check 


these 


JSeatures! 


Frequency-shift telegraph carrier system with 
operating speeds up to 100 words per minute. 


Fully transistorized equipment capable of oper- 
ating directly from 48 volts d.c. (or 115-volt, 
60-cycle power supply if desired). 


Low power consumption—only 2.5 watts dis- 
sipation per channel! 


Transistorized circuitry with a receiving relay 
of extreme reliability for exceptional flexibility 
in loop arrangements. A multimeter and 
VTVM are normally the only test instruments 
required. 


Frequency-shift operation affords greatest tol- 
erance to level changes with smaller variations 
in bias. 

Presence or absence of carrier can be used for 
signaling or supervision, as in TWX or TLX 
service. 

Partially equipped systems can be installed 
with only one or two channels—expanded in 
small steps thereafter. 


One channel unit type is common to all chan- 
nels. Frequency-determining networks are plug- 
in, simplifying spare equipment requirements. 


Compact. Less than 2.5 rack spaces per chan- 
nel required for fully equipped terminal 
assemblies. 


Lenkurt Type 23A Datate/l 
16-Channel Terminal 
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the new dimension 


in system communications 


Lenkurt Type 23A Datatel telegraph carrier 
equipment offers a fully transistorized frequency 
shift system capable of great flexibility with mini- 
mum maintenance. It is designed to operate over 
voice-frequency circuits, whether physical, carrier- 
derived or radio. 

Because of its unusual versatility, the 23A can be 
used initially for carrier telegraph up to 100 wpm 
—used now or later for automation. 


Provisions are made for the simultaneous opera- 
tion of 18 channels on a 4-wire circuit, or 9 chan- 


ALL YOUR 
COMMUNICATIONS NEEDS 
FROM 

ONE DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE 
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Adds high-speed telegraph, telemetering, remote control 
and digital transmission to any communication circuit 


nels on a 2-wire circuit. Eight additional 4-wire 
channels or four 2-wire channels are provided 
above the v-f range, between 3550 and 5050 cps. 


AE-Lenkurt is equipped to handle all your com- 
munication needs—from planning and installation 
to equipment and supplies. There’s never need to 
look elsewhere. 


For full information on Lenkurt Datatel and com- 
panion equipment, as well as AE telephone equip- 
ment and supplies, call your Automatic Electric 
representative, or mail coupon today. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
GENERAL 


Director, Railway Sales 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
Northlake, Illinois 


Please send me literature on: 

Lenkurt Datatel Lenkurt Carrier 

Lenkurt Microtel AE Telephone Equipment 
[] Lenkurt Supervisory and Control Equipment 


Name___— 


Title 


Company 


Address 


In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 
185 Bartley Dr., Toronto 16, Ont. 
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How they turned a car-tracing table . 
into a whole new concept of car-control 


CALLED CARSCOPE! 


All we asked for was a car-tracing table. 

We gave the assignment to one of our Creative Crews, 
requesting an extra-efficient set-up. 

The men in this particular Creative Crew come from 
different departments of the Milwaukee Road. From 
Traffic, Rates, Operation, Accounting. They have spe- 
cial skills and, like all of our Creative Crews, they applied 
fresh, new, imaginative thinking to the problem. 


They came up with a fresh, new, imaginative solution 
—CARSCOPE. 


Instead of just a car-tracing table, they built a whole 
new department for you! With a phone call to this one 
department, shippers now can order special type cars, 
trace, expedite, divert or reconsign any one of 50,000 
carload shipments rolling over our roadbed every day. 
Tracing your car is only a matter of minutes. Diversion 
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or reconsignment can be effected at your request, in the This combination—of a central unit to perform all 5 
same short period of time. vital functions, and the staffing of that unit with expert 
help instead of clerks alone—adds up to a new concept 
Service Department is staffed with specialists. When you of control over carload ship ments. You get the henefitat 
call with a problem, a qualified person is put to work on it. You make the savings. You exercise the control! 

He knows what you’re talking about because he has had CARSCOPE is the kind of forward-looking, creative 
in-the-field experience with exactly that type of problem. way of doing business that has made the Milwaukee 
He works for you and with you. Road America’s resourceful railroad. 

Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and Western Cities fleet 


Most important and unusual, our new Central Freight 
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higher than wood. 


Aluminum Protects B&O Cars 


Baltimore & Ohio recently equipped 50 box cars with 42-in. 
high aluminum linings developed by Aluminum Company of 
America. Tongue-and-groove panel design, it is claimed, sim- 
plifies installation; lining is fixed to side posts with blind 
rivets. Horizontal side panels decrease in thickness from base 
to top, giving maximum impact strength at bottom and pro- 
ducing smooth transition to wood siding at top. End panels 
are applied vertically. Weight is 1,150 lb per car, slightly 


Simmons-Boardman Acquires 
Railway Educational Bureau 


The Railway Educational Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebr., a 45-year-old organiza- 
tion engaged in apprenticeship training 
programs for railroads, has been ac- 
quired by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp., New York. 

A. J. McGinnis, president of Sim- 
mons-Boardman, announced the acquisi- 
tion. B. Charles Walters, supervisor of 
apprentice training, Rock Island, 
Moline, has been appointed director of 
the Bureau. He will assume his duties at 
the Omaha headquarters March lI. 

[The Bureau publishes training mater- 
ials, including textbooks, for use in ap- 
prenticeship programs in the mechan- 
ical, signaling and other railroad depart- 
ments. Classroom courses range up to 
four years in length, and supplement 
regular on-the-job training. At present, 
the organization has training contracts 
with 15 Class I railroads. 

Simmons-Boardman publishes a num- 
ber of business papers, including—in 
the railway field—a newsweekly, four 
monthly magazines, and a quarterly 
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Spanish-language edition. These publica- 
tions are Railway Age, Railway Loco- 
motives & Cars, Railway Signaling & 
Communications, Railway Track & 
Structures, Railway Purchases & Stores, 
and Selecciones del Railway Age. 

In addition, the company maintains 
an extensive book publishing operation. 
Current titles include books about rail- 
road operations, economics and regula- 
tion, as well as specialized engineering 
works about railroad locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, and track 
and roadway. 

“This acquisition of the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau will strengthen Sim- 
mons-Boardman’s ability to serve the 
railroad industry by supplementing the 
numerous publications we now have,” 
Mr. McGinnis said. He noted that busi- 
ness papers themselves provide an im- 
portant educational service at the man- 
agement and engineering levels, while 
the Bureau will expand this into all 
levels of railroad personnel. 

Courses presently offered by the Bu- 


reau cover all phases of the locomotive 
and car department, the signaling de- 
partment and supervisory training. Im- 
mediate plans call for the addition of 
courses covering maintenance of way 
and engineering, and purchases and 
stores. 

The Bureau was founded in 1914 by 
Dexter C. Buell, who died in Omaha Jan. 
21 at the age of 78 (RA, Feb. 1, p. 36). 


Big N&W Locomotive 


Order Is Completed 


The Norfolk & Western has received 
the final unit of the 192-locomotive 
order it placed in June 1958. 

The 1,800-hp general purpose diesel 
was “delivered” by Richard L. Terrell, 
vice president of General Motors and 
general manager of the Electro-Motive 
Division. To mark the occasion, Mr. 
Terrell presented a gold-plated control 
lever to N&W President Stuart T. 
Saunders. 

N&W has acquired 529 diesel locomo- 
tives since it began to switch from 
steam four and a half years ago. The 
192-locomotive order was one of the 
largest ever placed by a railroad with 
one manufacturer of diesel locomotives. 
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Sliding Rail Joints 


A sliding joint is available for instal- 
lation in welded track, on curves and 
on approaches to bridges and trestles. 
It is claimed to reduce stresses in rail 
and structures and prevent rail buckling 
or separation at joints. Each joint 
weighs about 2,400 lb and includes a 
fixed casting and a sliding wing rail. 
The casting is constructed in conform- 
ance with AREA specifications and is 
held in place on the ties by standard 
fasteners. The wing rail consists of 
standard AREA rail that slides within 
the casting as the rail expands or con- 
tracts. The joint shown in the picture 
provides a normal movement of 24 in., 
12 in. each way from the neutral point. 
The manufacturer states that move- 
ments greater than 24 in. can be pro- 
vided. The sliding joint is available con- 
structed of open-hearth materials 
throughout or with a manganese casting 
and open-hearth wing rail. Heat treat- 
ment of the wing rail is optional. 
Conly Frog & Switch Company, Dept. 
RA, 362 Bodley Avenue, Memphis 9, 
Tenn. 
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Spring Switch Gage 

This spring switch compression gage 
simplifies the many circuit controller, 
lock rod, and buffer tests made on 
spring switches by measuring actual 
pressure exerted by the switch point 
against the stock rail. The unit weighs 
28 Ib and consists of a frame of two 
parallel steel hooks to which is pivoted 
a piston plunger. A cylinder fits over 
the plunger and acts as the air pump 
for obtaining operating pressure. A pin 
locks the cylinder and plunger in either 
operating or carrying position. A gage 
indicates the applied pressure up to 3,- 
0)0 Ib. Pressure can be released by a 
quarter-turn pressure release valve. The 
parallel hook frame is placed over the 
stock rail with the plunger end against 
the side of the open switch point. Mov- 
ing the handle back and forth builds 
up a pressure that forces the open 
point towards the stock rail and 
pulling the normally closed point away 
from its position. Readings of the 
pressure can be noted at any point 
in the test. Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
Dept. RA, 4700 Division St., Chicago. 


Ultrasonic Rail Testing 


Transverse defects in rail heads can 
now be detected throughout the entire 
length of the rail, including the joint 
areas, it is claimed, by the use of ultra- 
sonic testing equipment which is being 
installed on the Sperry fleet of detector 
cars. It is stated that with the new 
equipment small defects existing on the 
surface of the rail can be readily 
screened out so that more serious 
defects can be distinguished. The new 
system is made up of three major com- 
ponents: the transducer wheels, the 
detector control center and the tape 
recorder. The transducer wheels are 
mounted at the rear of the main brush 
cirriages. The sound is coupled onto 
the rail by means of a film of water 
which is applied as part of the standard 
test procedure. The detection control 
center contains the ultrasonic instru- 
mentation for scanning and monitoring 
the rail. The tape recorder records this 
information by one pen which deflects 
right for right rail defects or left for 
left rail defects. Sperry Products, Inc., 
Dept. RA, Danbury, Conn. 
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Manual Slack Adjuster 


This manual slack adjuster is a tele- 
scoping push-rod which, it is said, re- 
quires no welding or riveting. It can be 
installed in about 3 min. by one 
man. It adjusts both trucks simultane- 
ously from 12 to 7 in. in less than 
a minute from side of car. Each of 
its six parts can be renewed sepa- 
rately. It is cadmium dichromate 
plated and uses the Acme type thread. 
Spring Packing Corp., Dept. RA, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
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conscience, and 


three of the things that make Wyandotte cleaning 


Painstaking research can develop an excellent 


cleaning product. Strict quality-control stand- 
ards can assure that it will be duplicated in 
quantity. But unless, at the point of use, there 
is a practical, down-to-earth understanding of 
the special problems that product is designed 
to solve . . . it cannot work to full advantage. 


Wyandotte has what it takes to make clean- 
ing products work .. . right down the line! 


Wyandotte research is broad in scope, and 
to the point. Our facilities for cleaning-product 
research are unequalled in the industry. Because 
we are constantly improving existing products 
to meet present needs better . . . and developing 
new products to handle new problems . .. we 
j offer a complete and up-to-date line of cleaners 
— for every railroad requirement. 


Wyandotte quality is meticulously controlled 


The most advanced analytical techniques 
are employed in Wyandotte laboratories. 
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products work better for you! 


throughout the manufacture of each of our 
products, to ensure a uniformly high standard 
of performance. 


Wyandotte service is in the hands of experts 
who deal with railroad-cleaning problems ez- 
clusively. Your Wyandotte cleaning specialist 
is assigned permanently to your line. He 
devotes his attention to your problems. He 
knows when, where, and how to use each 
Wyandotte product for best results at lowest 


use-cost. 


These specialized products and services— 
and the resources back of them—are important. 
For, cleaning today is a specialized business. 
It is our business. May we serve you? Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Also Los Nietos, California, and Atlanta, 
Georgia. Offices in principal cities. 


Products like these have made Wyandotte 
the name to know for dependable cleaners 
to meet every railroad requirement: 


Wyandotte-468 solvent emulsion cleaner and 
degreasing compound (synthetic type). 

Wyandotte-11 heavy duty vat cleaner. 

Wyandotte-85 mild acid exterior railroad equip- 
ment cleaner. 

Wyandotte-548 mild alkaline exterior diesel loco- 
motive cleaner. 

New Aerowash-A all-purpose alkaline cleaner 
(liquid). 


CHEMICALS 
J. B. FORD DIVISION 


Complete line of cleaners for all railway needs 
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THE PENNSY 
ON GUARD AGAINST HOT 
24 HOURS A DAY 


Like sentinels in the night, 

SERVOSAFE’ Hot Box Detectives* 

guard strategic locations on the Pennsy 
24 hours a day 

against one of the principal causes 

of damage and delay— 

the hot box. 


The SERVOSAFE system 
automatically actuates controls 

that set signals to a stop position 

as soon as an overheated journal 

is spotted out of harmless thousands 
on passing freight trains. 


The patented SERVOSAFE Detection, Carrier, 
and Automatic Alarm System, 
performance-proved first on the Pennsylvania, 
is another step in the Pennsy’s progress 

to give its customers 

the finest rail service available. 


With its Compatible Transistorized 
Carrier and Automatic Alarm Systems, 
the SERVOSAFE Hot Box Detective 
continues to lead the way in serving 
railroad safety and efficiency. 


Full information is available on request. 


*Protected by U.S. & Foreign Patents, Including U.S. Patent No. 2,880,309. 
Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Applied For. 


SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Serving Safety Through Science 


. Railroad Products Division « 111 New South Road, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 


A. J. Greenough, President, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Here’s Where Oil Pollution Starts 


FUEL SPILLAGE AND COMMUNITY DRAIN AND WATER SYSTEMS DON’T MIX 


Spillage of diesel fuel at the loading plat- 
form can lead to serious community rela- 
tions problems. Community sewage sys- 
tems have been found to present a 
dangerous fire hazard from oil pollution 
many city blocks away from the fueling 
platform. Sewage disposal plants have 
claimed faulty operation due to oil pollu- 
tion. In rural areas where overflow into 
streams has occurred, health hazards to 
livestock and humans have resulted. 


Solve This Problem with 
the Aeroquip Automatic Fueling Unit 


eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO « WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 


In many cases, due to the use of in- 
adequate fueling devices, railroads have 
been forced to spend large sums on con- 
crete platforms and oil separation facili- 
ties in an effort to solve these problems. 
However these do not solve the problem 
at its source. 

The best answer is the Aeroquip Auto- 
matic Fueling Unit. It is designed specifi- 
cally to eliminate fuel spillage and over- 
flow during refueling operations. Last 


year, class | railroads lost approximately 
1% of their fuel in this manner. They paid 
a staggering 3 million dollars for fuel that 
was wasted. 

The Aeroquip Unit provides full tank 
fueling at high flow rate. Hand-topping is 
eliminated; shut-off is automatic. Man- 
power needs are reduced. The unit installs 
in less than two hours on any diesel 
locomotive. Maintenance by railroad 
personnel is simple. Write for information. 
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People in the News 


ALASKA.—A. R. Sessions 


rt R. Phillips, superintendent of stores, 
, appointed superintendent of pro- 
John W. Miles, general 
Anchorage, retired. 


Hibdon named traffic 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—Ben H. Brown, traffic 
Charleston & Western Car- 


J. D. Taylor and J. E. Johnson appointed as- 
ents and J. R. Fisher 


Frederic W. Somerton 


Francis S. Norton 


named assistant to general freight agent, 
Wilmington. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Herman C. Boyer, 
freight representative, Dayton, Ohio, ap- 
pointed district freight agent, Hamilton, 


Ohio, succeeding William Carder, Jr., trans- 
ferred to Omaha, Neb. 


BURLINGTON.—Alvin E. Egbers, staff officer of 
the labor relations department, named to the 
newly created position of director of labor 
relations. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Frederic W. Somerton, 
assistant chief of transportation, Montreal, 
appointed assistant to vice president of 
operation at that point, succeeding W. Turn- 
bull, retired. 

Marshall J. Nickerson, terminal construc- 
tion engineer, Moncton, N. B., appointed 
engineer of construction, Atlantic region, 
succeeding Robert Keays Delong, retired. 

G. Lb. Galloway, superintendent motive 
power and car equipment, Toronto, ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of 
motive power there, succeeding William D. 
Piggot, appointed regional work study officer, 
Toronto. R. M. Veenis, superintendent of 
motive power and car equipment, Montreal, 
transferred to Toronto, succeeding Mr. 
Galloway. W. J. Notley, superintendent, 
Stratford shops, succeeds Mr. Veenis. Walter 
Wynne, assistant superintendent work equip- 
ment, Toronto, succeeds Mr. Notley. 

Edward P. Ronayne, trainmaster, New Glas- 
gow, N. S., appointed assistant superinten- 
dent, Bishop’s Falls Nfld., succeeding T. J. 
Cleary, retired. James H. Pike, acting train- 
master, Bishop’s Falls, Nfld., named train- 
master, Moncton, N.B., succeeding R. Lyall 
Steeves, who replaces Mr. Ronayne at New 
Glasgow. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—ian D. Sinclair, general 
solicitor, Montreal, appointed vice president 
and general counsel, succeeding F. C. 5. 
Evans, retired. 

J. A. Wright, assistant general solicitor 
(east), Montreal, promoted to general soli- 
citor, F. Burbidge, solicitor, named assist- 
ant general counsel. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—H. C. White, ceneral 
freight trafic manager, Savannah, Ga., ap- 
pointed chief trafic officer, succeeding the 
late H. M. Croghan, vice president—traffic 
(title abolished). E. Candler Jones, freight 
traffic manager, succeeds Mr. White. Edward 
J. McCoffrey, freight traffic manager, pro- 
moted to assistant general freight traffic 
manager. Charles T. Hopkins, assistant freight 
trafic manager, promoted to freight traffic 
manager, succeeding Mr. Jones. James F. Mc- 
Kemie, assistant general freight agent, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., named assistant freight traffic 
manager, Savannah, succeeding Mr. Hopkins. 
George W. Stradtman, general agent, Savan- 
nah, promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, and his former position abolished. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—H. R. Samp- 
son, senior vice president, E. F. Koncel, land 
and tax commissioner, E. |. O'Connor, general 
attorney, and J. E. Andre, special assistant, 
trafic department, retired Jan. 31. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Harvey H. 


Motzer appointed general freight agent— 
divisions, Chicago. Chorles D. McGehee 
named assistant general freight agent— 


motor common carrier division, Chicago. 
John F. Daeschler, general industrial agent, 
Chicago, who retired Feb. 1, died Feb. 6. 


COTTON BELT.—James A. Bailey appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Tyler, Tex. 


CENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—R. J. 
Schneider appointed district freight agent, 
Chicago. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—V. C. Christensen, 
superintendent, Gary division, appointed 
superintendent, South Chicago. W. A. Fer- 
guson, superintendent of transportation, 
Gary, Ind., named superintendent, Gary divi- 
sion—except South Chicago, to replace Mr. 
Christensen. 


ERIE.—Milford M. Adams, assistant to comp- 
troller, Cleveland, promoted to assistant 
comptroller, succeeding Frank A. MacEwen, 
who retired Jan. 31. Joseph E. Keenan, 
special accountant, succeeds Mr. Adams. 
Herman G. Violand, assistant to vice presi- 
dent—operations, Cleveland, retired. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Waring A. Eddy, 
superintendent of terminals, Detroit, appoint. 
ed superintendent, Chicago division, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Albert G. Thern- 


strom, retired. 


succeeding 


GREAT NORTHERN.—K. G. Heimbach appointed 
director of truck and trailer-on-flat-car sales. 


GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE.—Lawrence 
Cena, trainmaster, Brownwood, Tex., trans- 
ferred to Fort Worth, Tex., to replace H. D. 
Fish, promoted to superintendent, Eastern 
division, Santa Fe, Emporia, Kan. Mr. Fish 


succeeds W. R. Henry, named assistant 
general manager, GCSF, Galveston, Tex. 
Cc. F. Stanford, Jr., trainmaster, Galveston, 


named to replace Mr. Cena, and in turn is 
succeeded by A. N. Wade, transferred from 
Temple, Tex. M. B. Adams replaces Mr. 
Wade. 


JERSEY CENTRAL.—Peter R. Broadley, director 
of research, locomotive development com- 
mittee, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., on leave of absence from 
the Jersey Central since 1947, recently re- 
turned as assistant to vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Broadley had been 
mechanical engineer when he left the Jersey 
Central. 

James L. Daly, assistant district attorney 
for New York County for 17 years, ap- 
pointed attorney for the Jersey Central at 
New York. 


LACKAWANNA.—J. C. Castle, auditor dis- 
bursements, New York, promoted to assist- 
ant comptroller there, succeeding John H. 
O'Neill, named comptroller of the Delaware 
& Hudson. D. J. Mcintyre appointed assistant 
to comptroller, N. E. Shay, assistant auditor 
disbursements, Scranton, Pa., named auditor 
of disbursements there. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—H. C. Forman ap- 
pointed assistant vice president, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

C. F. Bratton named assistant comptroller, 
J. J. Miranda, assistant to comptroller, and 
J. M. Taylor, general statistician. 


MILWAUKEE.—Francis W. Baker, district 
freight traffic manager, New York, appointed 
trafic manager there. Steven E. Pilson, divi- 
sion freight agent, Milwaukee, Wis., named 
general agent, New York, replacing Raymond 
F. Keloher, appointed assistant to traffic 
manager, New York, Edgar W. Chesterman, 
director of Flexi-Van service sales, appointed 
manager, rail-highway sales, and Douglas 
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A. Keller, traffic analyst in the traffic research 
department, named assistant manager, rail 
highway sales, both at Chicago. 
_W. F. Bannon, assistant superintendent, 
Coast division, Tacoma, Wash., appointed 
assistant superintendent, Chicago Terminals. 
Bensenville, Il. 
Harry Belond, 
March 1. 
Cormac P. Cassidy, division freight and 
passenger agent, Des Moines. lowa, trans- 
ferred to Davenport, Iowa, to replace Richard 
J. Casey, named division freight agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. A. Stanley Price, division 
freight and passenger agent, Miles City. 
Mont., named to succeed Mr. Cassidy, and 
in turn is succeeded by George F. Flynn, 
district freight and passenger agent. Spo- 
kane, Wash. Mr. Flynn’s successor ig Wal- 
lace G. Orr, general agent, Indianapolis, who 
in turn is replaced by William P. Morton, 
division freight and passenger agent, Great 
Falls, Mont. Leo F. Walsh, 
and passenger agent, Sioux City, lowa. 
succeeds Mr. Morton, and in turn is 
succeeded by Howard A. Springer, traveling 
freight agent, Milwaukee. George V. Valley, 
assistant general agent, Portland, Ore., ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger agent, 
Salt Lake City. 


AAR inspector, retires 


division freight 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR TRANSPORTATION CO.— 
Roy R. Miskimins, manager Robert H. 

Hurst, appointed assistant presidents, 
Portage, Wis. Mr. Hurst was formerly asso- 

— with Canadian Fleetlease, Vancouver, 


and 


vice 
sce 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Richard J. Haley, com- 
mercial agent, Cleveland, appointed general 
agent, Sedalia, Mo., to replace the late J. F. 
Downs. 


NEW HAVEN.—Arthur J. Beauvton has returned 
to the New Haven as assistant comptroller. 
Mr. Beauton retired as deputy comptroller 
in 1958 and in the interim has been under 
contract to the U.S. State Dept. as railroad 
finance and management advisor to the gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL—John P. Bannon ap- 
pointed assistant coal sales manager, New 
York. Donald J. Wyman, district freight sales- 
man, succeeds Mr. Bannon as district coal 
sales manager. 

Grover C. Kelly, acting assistant to general 
manager—labor relations, Boston, Mass., 
appointed assistant to general manager 
labor relations there. John P. Barton named 
supervisor wage schedules, Boston. 

John L. Niesse, general superintendent of 
communications, New York, retired. 

W. D. Taylor, acting master mechanic, 
Indianapolis, Ind., appointed master me- 
chanic, Buffalo (N. Y.) division, Ernest A. 
Anesi, assistant master mechanic, Harmon, 
a Y., appointed master mechanic, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—Eurie P. Petticrew, 
assistant freight traffic manager, Roanoke, 
retired Jan. 31. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—R. L. Johnson, division 
storekeeper, Tacoma division, Seattle, Wash.. 
appointed district storekeeper, South Ta- 
coma, Wash., succeeding R. F. Blakeslee, pro- 
moted. E. K. Beals, division storekeeper, 
Yellowstone division, Glendive, Mont., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Johnson. R. G. Becker replaces 
Mr. Beals. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPORT CO.—N. K. 
Sankovich, supervisor of maintenance, Bill- 
ings, Mont., named assistant superintendent 


of western operations, Seattle, to succeed 
C. W. Hawkes, appointed to the newly created 
position of superintendent of western opera- 
tions, Tacoma, Wash. 


PEABODY SHORT LINE.—C. V. Campbell, vice 
president, East St. Louis, Ill, retired be- 
cause of ill health. W. A. Benton, freight 
agent, appointed general trafic manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lovis T. Henderson, man- 
ager-public relations, Northwestern region, 
Chicago, promoted to area manager-public 
relations, Northwestern and Southwestern 
regions. 

Ernest L. Wogen, assistant manager-freight 
rates, Chicago, promoted to manager-freight 
rates there, to succeed the late Philip G. 
Barenbach (RA, Jan. 25, p. 36). Kenneth G. 
Crowl, assistant manager-freight rates, Phila- 
delphia, named to succeed Mr. Wogen. 

William Glavin, district engineer, Harring- 
ton, Del., named district engineer, Chicago. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY.—francis S. Nor- 
ton, former general traffic director of Fisher 
Body Division, General Motors Corp., ap- 
pointed assistant vice president—traffiic of 
REA, at Detroit, Mich. 


READING.—Frederick J. May, assistant super- 
intendent, car department, Reading, Pa., 
promoted to superintendent, car department, 
succeeding Harry F. Lyons, retired. Joseph 
E. Dattner, general foreman, freight car 
shop, Reading, succeeds Mr. May. Franklin 
L. Groh, assistant superintendent, Reading 
car shop, promoted to superintendent there. 
William C. Spang, general foreman, passenger 
car shop, Reading, named assistant super- 
intendent, Reading car shop. 

(Continued on following page) 


‘THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “SLOW” 
IN BUNKER ICING OPERATIONS _— 


= 


Ann “GO” 


CONVEYCO RAIL MOUNTED ICER 


Here is all the convenience and advantage of 
a mile-long ice dock...without the prohibitive 
installation costs. And you can relocate any- 
time as needed quickly and easily. 

The self-propelled Conveyco Rail Mounted Icer 
operates on an assigned standard gauge track 
...to ice cars of trains pulled in on adjacent 
tracks on either side. Icing is accomplished 


without uncoupling cars or shuttling to ice 
docks...and it’s all done while other service 
work on trains is being done. Savings in time 
are tremendous. 

Conveyco Icer carries its own ice supply... pro- 
duces standard bunker ice, meat car and frozen 
food bunker ice, and snow ice for top icing... 
has automatically operated salt supply. 


Get the full money saving story on bunker icing with Conveyco—write or phone today! 


THE CONVEYOR Co. 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 


RAILWAY AGE 


3260 E. Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
LUdiow 2-8411 
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Now You Can 


SAVE THIS 
PILING 


at 
MINIMUM COST 


... with OSMOSE 
HOLLOW HEART 
TREATMENT 


The secret is flooding the cavity with 
a highly concentrated, special 24-12 
penta solution to refusal under pres- 
sure. Decay is stopped cold. Your 
pilings remain sound and safe for 
years to come. No other method can 
match it. 


OSMOSE Inspection and Treatment 


of in-place bridges and trestles is a 
thorough “top-to-bottom” operation. 
Pilings, framing, caps, stringers, 


ties, guard rails and underdecking 
are carefully checked. Drift pins, 
brace bolts and hard-to-get-at places 
are given extra attention with spe- 
cial OSMOSE-developed techniques. 


Cost studies show that the OSMOSE 
in-place treatment averages between 

/20th to 1/40th the cost of replace- 
ment...actually pays for itself 
within the first 8 months of extended 
life. Get the facts on the quickest way 
to save money in today’s railroad 
operation. Write: Bridge Inspection 
and Treatment Division, Osmose 
Wood Preserving Co. of America, 
Inc., 981 Ellicott St., Buffalo 9, N.Y. 
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SERVING RAILROADS SINCE 1935 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS (Continued from preceding page) 


SANTA FE.—D. L. Quaney, master mechanic at 
Los Angeles, transferred to Chicago; E. B. 
Wood, master mechanic at Winslow, Ariz., 
succeeds Mr. Quaney at Los Angeles; J. F. 
Kanive, assistant superintendent locomotive 
shops, San Bernardino, Cal., succeeds Mr. 
Wood at Winslow; G. F. Sgitcovich, general 
foreman, Chicago, succeeds Mr. Kanive at 
San Bernardino; K. A. Wolfe, assistant night 
roundhouse foreman, Barstow, Cal., succeeds 
Mr. Sgitcovich at Chicago. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—Dr. John G. Sharpley 
appointed chief surgeon, Savannah, Ga., suc. 
ceeding Dr. C. F. Holton, retired. 


SEABOARD.—G. W. Nichols, commercial agent, 
appointed district freight agent, Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 


$OO LINE.—V. Emigh, terminal trainmaster, 
Schiller Park, Ill., appointed terminal super- 
intendent there, succeeding R. O. Jensen, 
who retired Jan. 31. C. W. Siebold named 
to replace Mr. Emigh. 


SOUTHERN.—Clark Hungerford, Jr., superin- 
tendent, New Orleans & Northeastern, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., appointed superintendent, 
Alabama Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding Winfred L. Thornton, who has been 
named chief operating officer of the Florida 
East Coast at St. Augustine, Fla. James A. 
Johnson, superintendent, Knoxville, Tenn., 
transferred to Selma, Ala. succeeding 
William L. Hofmann, transferred to Hatties- 
burg. James W. Gessner, trainmaster at 
Asheville, N. C., promoted to superinten- 
dent, Macon, Ga., succeeding Terence O’Brien, 
transferred to Knoxville. 

Walter W. Simpson, Jr., manager, Coster 
Shop, Knoxville, appointed superintendent 
of motive power of the system at Knoxville, 
succeeding Leland C. Shults, who retired Dec. 
31. Manley H. Hammett, master mechanic, 
Spencer, N. C., succeeds Mr. Simpson as 
manager of Coster Shop. 

Claude R. Colklesser, assistant manager 
of insurance, appointed manager of in- 
surance, Washington, D. C., succeeding 
Carlisle Needham, retired. J. Hugh Lowe, 
general supervisor, fire prevention, succeeds 
Mr. Colklesser. 

Rush A. Kelso appointed division engineer, 
Alabama Great Southern, Woodstock & Blocton, 
New Orleans & Northeastern and New Orleans 
Terminal, at Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—R. M. Scott appointed 
superintendent of communications, San 
Francisco, to replace A. E. DeMattei, pro- 
moted (RA, Jan. 25, p. 36). 


UNION PACIFIC.—Carl H. Mertens, acting 
general advertising manager, appointed gen- 
eral advertising manager, Omaha, Neb. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—W. Fred Mowen, sup- 
ervising agent, Hagerstown, Md., promoted 
to superintendent, Western division, Cum- 
berland, Md., succeeding the late Joseph 
M. Miller. James R. Wilson, traveling auditor, 
succeeds Mr. Mowen. 


Supply Trade 


Philip F. Gray, Jr., and Thomas R. Elmblad 
have been named managers of the Boston 
and Cleveland district sales offices, respec- 
tively, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. Mr. Gray 
was on the sales staff of Whiting’s New York 


domestic office and Mr. Elmblad was in the 
Pittsburgh office. J. A. MecGlone, Chicago 
sales, has been appointed sales manager of 
Whiting’s Trambeam overhead material 
handling systems at Harvey. B. L. Heinen, 
Houston office, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. R. A. Rogers has been transferred from 
Chicago to the Charlotte district office. 

George F. Lytle has been named manager of 
Whiting Corporation’s newly formed Pressure- 
grip Division. 


Gregory G. Gagarin has been appointed to 
the newly created position of mechanical 
assistant to vice president—foreign opera- 
tions of W. H. Miner, Inc., at Washington, 
D. C. Nils E. Anderson has been named 
an assistant vice president, Accounting divi- 
sion. 

William E. Withall has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, W. H. Miner, Inc. Roland 
J. Olander has been appointed manager of 
the newly created special products depart- 
ment. Harry W. Muleahy named to the new- 
ly created position of manager of research 
and development department. 


Raymond C. Schleihs, sales representative 
in the western territory, Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corp., has been appointed general 
sales manager, Boston, succeeding Frank W. 
Lampton, who retired on Jan. 31. 


Gerald F. Fox, a sales engineer with Dena 
Corp. at Toledo, Ohio, has been transferred 
to the west coast area in a similar capacity. 

P. J. Mazziotti, chief engineer of the univer- 
sal joint division of Dana Corp., has been 
named manager of research and development. 
Myron M. Schall and Orville E. Phelps have 
been appointed assistant managers of re- 
search and development. John A. Kayser has 
been named chief engineer and James Lyons, 
assistant chief engineer of the universal joint 
division. R. E. Fletcher has been appointed 
chief engineer, mechanical transmission divi- 
sion. Norman Revenaugh and Lowis Stuckey 
have become assistant chief engineers of 
production engineering and advanced engi- 
neering, respectively, of the mechanical trans- 
mission division. 


Paul Schroeder, plant superintendent, Kens- 
ington Steel Division of Poor & Co., has been 
appointed vice president of manufacturing. 


Archie B. Struthers, trafic manager for 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit, has been 
named railroad sales representative. 


R. L. Frederick, assistant to the president of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
has been appointed to the new position of 
executive director—International division. 


Robert P. Fox and E. W. Taylor have joined 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.., 
as chief engineer—revolver cranes, hoists and 
derricks, and manager engineered projects 
division, respectively. Mr. Fox was formerly 
chief engineer of Clyde Iron Works of Du- 
luth, Minn. Mr. Taylor was vice president 
and chief engineer of Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp. of Bay City, Mich. 


E. A. Grimes has been appointed district 
sales manager of the Allegheny district, 
Graybar Electric Company. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
has appointed Frank H. Shaules as special rep- 
resentative to midwestern railroads, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 
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Current Publications 
BOOKS | 


LOOK THE 
OTHER SIDE 
THE 
PRICE 


THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD, 
1850-1959, by Kincaid A. Herr 
lustrated, with maps and index 
L&N Magazine, Louisville, Ky. $3.00. 

The original history of the L&N, one 
of the most comprehensive of all railroad | 
histories when it appeared in April 1943, 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
three new chapters covering the war and 


234 pages, il- 
Published by 


post-war years. The original appendices 
covering motive power, rolling stock and 
roadway have also been brought up to| 
date. Written originally for the L&N | 
Magazine by a long-time staff member, | 
parts of the present volume began ap- | 
pearing in 1939 and formed a major 
feature of the magazine for almost four 
years. Because of its magazine origin, the 
book has a three-column format and a 
large page size; for the same reason, it | 


has a wealth of photographs, —' 
and charts. 


CASEY JONES’ LOCKER, by Frederic ae 
192 pages, illustrations, 
Book Publishers, 
Francisco. $5. 

In this beautifully-produced book, which 
is sub-titled “Railroad Historiana,” Mr. | 
Shaw has assembled material culled from 
the great days of steam—maps, photo- 
graphs, drawings, memoranda, history and 
anecdotes. 


maps. Hesperian House, 


Inc., 465 California St., San 


DIRECTORY OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS AND 
YEAR BOOK, 1959-1960, 
sources under the direction of the editor of the 
Railway Gazette, 616 pages. Tothill Press Ltd., 


compiled from official 


33 Tothill st., Westminster, S.W.1, London. 62 
shillings, including postage. 
In addition to the usual statistics and 


lists of officers of the various railroads 
throughout the world, the current edition 
of the Year Book has been expanded to 
include a new section covering suppliers of 
signaling and interlocking equipment ar- 
ranged alphabetically under countries. In 
addition, the names of such firms are 
classified separately under products. The 
list of principal electrically-operated rail- 
ways has been amplified, and other fea- 
tures in the statistical section have been 
revised. 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT FINANCING, by 
Donald M. Street. 177 pages. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. $6. 

Discusses the various means by which 
American railroads finance rolling stock. 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quarterly, | 
payable March 21 to holders of record March 1; 
312% convertible preferred, 87'/2¢, quarterly, pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record Apri 

CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—7% regular guar- 
anteed, 87/2¢, quarterly; 4% special guaranteed, 
50¢, quarterly, both payable March 1 to holders | 
of record Feb. 10 

ERIE & KALAMAZOO.—S$1.50, semiannual, 
able Feb. 15 to holders of record Jan. 30. | 

FT. WAYNE & JACKSON.—5'/2% preferred, $2.75, 
semiannual, payable March 3 to holders of record 
Feb. 19. 

MAINE CENTRAL.—59% preferred, $1:25, accum., | 


poy- 


payable March 1 to holders of record Feb 
WESTERN PACIFIC.—3-for-1 split, 
3 to holders of record Feb 


payable 
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Before you buy any battery 


Car lighting . . 
. industrial trucks .. . 


- air conditioning 


communications . . . signalling 
.. . multiple-unit controls — 
railroaders agree that EDISON 
Nickel-Alkaline batteries 
actually cost less in the long run. 
Write Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J., for booklet 
or contact your local EDISON 
representative. In Canada: 
CLM Industries, Division of 
McGraw-Edison (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto 13, Canada 


U.S. PATENT 2811, 281 


New active material gives Edison 
even longer life... even greater 
durability 


EDISON 
STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


Another Product of 


Nickel- 
Alkaline 


3 
WHY EDISON 'S 
PRICED 
BATTERY THAI costs | 
| 
LESS | 
4, Longe vite — owe’ | 
| depreciation \ 
purable, aii-stee! \ 
construction 
3. pependadle — no sudden 
failures 
ie A. Reduces maintenance cost 
5. Fully flexivle chargin’ 
g. No corrosive fumes 
7, Lowers cost of operation 
g. Can stand idle indefinitely 
| 41. Lighter weight | 
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clear 
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NEW 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


A new RIBBONRAIL Service—an entirely OXWELD RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
new approach to the best-known, most depend- 


UNION 


able rail welding system known today—de- “nde CARBIDE 
signed to increase your production and cut rail 
welding costs. Watch for the announcement. ond ‘Union Gate 
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Carloadings Drop 2.3% 


Below Previous Week’s 
Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Feb. 6 totaled 587,933 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on Feb. 11. This 
was a decrease of 13,967 cars, or 
2.3%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 22,181 cars, or 
3.9%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase 
of 55,537 cars, or 10.4%, compared 
with the equivalent 1958 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Jan. 30 totaled 601,900 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Soturday, Jan. 


District 1960 1959 1958 
Eastern . de 97,463 90,249 87,199 
Allegheny . . 116,162 100,742 100,197 
Pocahontas . 52,619 50,972 46,070 
Southern -.. 113,986 115,885 107,195 
Northwestern ... 63,533 63,951 61,312 
Central Western 110,533 112,577 100,696 


Southwestern . 47,604 48,080 47,863 


Total Western 
Districts ... 221,670 224,608 209,871 


Total All Roads . 601,900 582,456 550,532 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products — 50,903 54,899 51,784 
Livestock awe 4,202 4,881 4,360 
Coal . ; 115,251 117,815 112,410 
Coke 12,159 8,705 7,241 
Forest Products 40,062 40,187 35,897 
Om 20,244 14,706 14,010 
Merchondise |I.c.1. 38,304 41,994 46,129 
Miscellaneous 320,775 299,269 278,701 
Jan. 30 ........ 601,900 582,456 550,532 
Jan. 23 . Sa 555,750 551,088 
Jan. 16 ; 605,757 586,342 572,886 


Jan. 9 . 591,515 550,666 569,807 
Jan. 


Cumulative total 


4 weeks "2,386,511 2,275,214 2,244,313 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS. 
—U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
week ended Jan. 30 totaled 10,218 
cars, compared with 7,029 for the 
corresponding 1959 week. Loadings 
for 1960 up to Jan. 30 totaled 38,244 
cars, compared with 26,060 for the 
corresponding period of 1959. 

IN CANADA.—Carloadings _ for 
the ten-day period ended Jan. 31 to- 
taled 85,531 cars, as compared: with 
67,186 for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 


Jan. 31, 1960 85,531 41,803 

Jan. 31, 1959 95,890 39,119 
Cumulative Totals 

Jan. 31, 1960 .. 268,585 123,336 

Jan. 31, 1959 ... 280,936 113,043 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «agiance 


New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


®& American Refrigerator Transit—Ordered 100 50%-ft RBL 
cars from Pullman-Standard at a cost of approximately $17,000 each. 
Delivery is scheduled for May. 


& Illinois Central—Ordered 200 70-ton gondolas from Bethlehem 
Steel, as part of its 1960 car acquisition program (RA, Dec. 7, 1959, p. 
35). 


Rock Island.—Ordered 100 50% -ft, 50-ton PS-1 box cars from 
Pullman-Standard—part of a $2,448,283 order that also includes 100 
piggyback flats (see below). Delivery of the box cars, which will be 
equipped with DF loaders and 15-ft doors, will follow delivery of 
500 box cars previously ordered and scheduled for delivery beginning 
this month (RA, Nov. 16, p. 31). 


& Santa Fe.—Has ordered 500 50-ft, 70-ton mechanical refriger- 
ator cars. These were incorrectly described as 50-ton, 70-ft cars in 
an earlier issue (RA, Feb. 8, p. 31). 


PIGGYBACK 


® Pennsylvania.—Has ordered through its subsidiary, Excelsior 
Truck Leasing Co., 100 high-cube van trailers for piggyback oper- 
ations. Purchase will increase the road’s total piggyback trailer fleet 
to 850 units. 


& Rock Island.—Ordered 100 85-ft piggyback flat cars from 
Pullman-Standard. These are in addition to 100 flats ordered last 
November and scheduled for delivery starting in May. 


& Soo Line.—Ordered 10 85-ft piggyback flat cars from Pullman- 
Standard for delivery in May. 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


& New York City Transit Authority—Between 1961-1964, will 
need 1,800 new subway cars to replace obsolete equipment (RA, 
Sept. 7, 1959, p. 43; Sept. 14, 1959, p. 65). The authority is currently 
exploring the possibility of ordering all cars at one time, with payments 
and deliveries spaced out over a specified period. Objective: obtaining 
lower prices by giving builders an assured flow of work. 


New Facilities 


& Kansas City Southern.—Included in estimated $3,500,000 1960 
A&B budget is installation of CTC between Heavener, Okla., and 
Siloam Springs, Ark., 108.7 miles, $1,500,000; rail replacement, 
$50,000. 


& Long Island.—Will install CTC between Hicksville, N. Y., and 
Smithtown, 22.5 miles, on its Port Jefferson Branch. Cost: approxi- 
mately $500,000. Project is scheduled for completion next November. 
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Highland Park, Ill., Feb. 4—I have 
just attended the final luncheon 
session of a most unusual seminar. 

For the better part of three days 
(Feb. 2-4), a hundred salesmen 
have been working together here 
to trade ideas about their jobs— 
about how the problem of selling 
to railroads is changing, and about 
how supply company sales techni- 
ques are adjusting to meet those 
changes. 

his seminar may now become 
an annual affair, judging by the 
reactions of those here. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Railway 
Progress Institute as part of the 
institute’s program to help suppli- 
ers and to help strengthen the in- 
dustry concept among supply com- 
panies. No such meeting as this has 
ever been held before, to my 
knowledge. 

It was decided to limit attend- 
ance to 100. As it turned out, there 
were more applicants than space; 
and a few late-comers were turned 
down. 

Since there are obvious areas in 
which suppliers aren’t allowed to 
compare notes for legal reasons, 
this seminar has been sharply 
structured into discussion groups 
with specific topics assigned. 

Tuesday afternoon, for example, 
ten-man groups tangled with the 
basic question of changing prob- 
lems of selling to railroads. That 
evening reporters from each group 
reported back. They agreed, in sub- 
stance, that changes are occurring: 
there is a trend toward centraliza- 
tion of purchasing on some roads; 
standardization is increasing, and 
more suppliers are now having to 
sell to other suppliers as well as to 
railroads; and the railroad push for 
lower inventories is placing greater 
emphasis on local warehousing and 
quick deliveries off suppliers’ shel- 
ves. 

Yesterday the groups ranged into 
new areas: railroad receptiveness to 
new ideas; integrating sales with 
service; who controls railroad pur- 
chasing; research and testing; or- 
ganizing for railroad sales; sales 
aids, and purchasing, delivery and 
inventory procedures. And in the 
reporters’ reports, at lunch, it was 
evident that the seminar’s planners 
had tapped a sound idea. Supplier 
salesmen can learn from each oth- 
er, and out of debates about mu- 
tual problems come new under- 
standing and new ideas. 

Four railroad officers came into 


the meeting yesterday afternoon: 
Harold A. Berry, manager, pur- 
chases & stores, Rock Island; W. J. 
Hedley, chief engineer, Wabash; 
C. N. Wiggins, chief mechanical 
officer, L&N, and J. J. Wright, di- 
rector of research, NYC. The sup- 
plier group threw questions at this 
panel for two hours. “How often 
should a salesman call, Mr. Berry? 
How much value is there, Mr. Hed- 
ley, in convention exhibits and 
equipment demonstrations on the 
property? Why the delay in getting 
AAR approval for new interchange 
items, Mr. Wiggins? Would it be 
good, Mr. Wright, if railroads 
themselves took on more of the 
research that suppliers have tradi- 
tionally carried on for railroad cus- 
tomers?” 

Replies to these and other ques- 
tions were handled with great can- 
dor. Trouble is, they can’t be re- 
ported since the entire seminar was 
off-the-record. 

Wednesday night the group came 
back together for the only formal 
speech of the seminar. Dr. Ralph 
G. Nichols, University of Minne- 
sota, suggested, in effect, that the 
best listener may be the best sales- 
man; that while schools emphasize 
the teaching of reading, writing and 
speaking, nobody teaches listening. 
Dr. Nichols pegged “failure to list- 
en” as a major handicap in busi- 
ness. 

This morning, in a final session, 
the entire seminar group joined in 
a ballroom-size circle conference. 
More discussion: You running into 
any requests for 3-day billing? De- 
ferred billing? Are railroads any 
different, really, than any big multi- 
plant company when it comes to 
finding the right man in the or- 
ganization to talk to? What’s your 
experience on foreign competition? 
Are your salesmen also service men, 
or are service engineers better? And 
so it went. 

As RPI President Holcombe 
Parkes summed it up at lunch to- 
day, the meeting was an experi- 
ment that seems to have worked. 
This sharing of experiences can't 
help but benefit, if only by causing 
everyone present to re-examine his 
own selling practices. About a sim- 
ilar meeting in 1961? Most certain- 
ly it will be considered; it will de- 
pend, in large part, on how this 
year’s participants vote on the re- 
view questionnaire they’re to mail 
in within the next two weeks. 


Milwaukee, Rock Island 


Retain Merger Consultants 


Rock Island-Milwaukee merger stud- 
ies received a shot in the arm last 
week. Board chairmen of both roads 
announced that feasibility studies be- 
gun last November (RA, Nov. 19, 1959, 
p. 9) would be aided by legal, financial 
and engineering consultants employed 
by the two roads. 

Legal aspects of merger will be 
probed by the Chicago law firm of 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess and Smith. A 
New York investment banking firm, 
R. W. Pressprich and Co., has been 
retained to make financial studies. Pos- 
sible economies from elimination of 
duplicate facilities will be studied by 
Coverdale and Colpitts, New York 
consulting engineers. 

A Rock Island-Milwaukee merger 
would create an 18,000-mile railroad 
system directly serving the Pacific 
Northwest, the Great Plains states, 
Texas and Mississippi river ports as 
well as western Great Lakes ports. 
With two trans-continent connections 
(UP and SP) the merged lines would 
provide service from east of the Mis- 
sissippi to the West Coast. 

Detailed studies by the consulting 
firms are expected to be completed 
within the year. 


Patterson Prescribes for 
Suburban Service Sickness 


Railroad suburban passenger service 
generally—but especially in the New 
York area—has two basic needs: 

@ Enough money for continued op- 
eration of necessary facilities with rea- 
sonable fares and good equipment. 

@ An organizational structure plan- 
ned to produce the best possible service 
with available funds. 

That’s the prescription outlined to 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts on Feb. 5 by Charles Patter- 
son, chairman of the New York City 
Transit Authority. 

Generally, Mr. Patterson said, rail- 
road suburban trackage is adequate. 
Additions to it would probably be pro- 
hibitively expensive. But there is room 
for modernization, especially in equip- 
ment. In his view, money for such 
modernization must come partly from 
commuters, but partly also from govern- 
ment—local, state or, if necessary, fed- 
eral. Management of the modernized 
facilities, however, should be left with 
present operators. 

The commuter problem, Mr. Patter- 
son feels, is “not a case of public vs. 
private transport,” but a question of 
“how to organize for most efficient mass 
movement of people.” 
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‘WITH THE NEW 


Used in all diesel starting batteries, the Silconic Plate prevents 
grid corrosion, the most common cause of battery failure. Here’s 
the principle: Gould introduces silver and cobalt into active ma- 
terials of the positive plates. Silver and cobalt migrate to—and 
collect on—positive grid members, forming an insoluble oxide 
surface impervious to acid and oxygen attack. The longer the 
battery operates, the deeper the silver-cobalt penetrates into the 
grid metal, thus prolonging life. In applications where batteries 
are idle for periods of time, Gould’s Silconie Plate prevents migra- 
tion of materials to the negative plate, effectively reducing self- 
discharge within the cell. 

For greater overall strength, arsenic is added to the antimonial 
alloy of the plate, resulting in an extremely dense, homogeneous 
grid free of flaws. This vital new physical and chemical strength— 
together with Gould’s compact battery design—add up to the 
most advanced diesel starting battery you can buy. Write today 
or call your local Gould representative. He’s listed under ‘‘Bat- 

teries Industrial’ in the yellow pages. Gould-National Batteries, 
ccuaien al oo Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. In Canada, Write to Gould-National Bat- 
atteries with Silconic Plates 
resist corrosion, hold their charge teries of Canada, Ltd., 1819 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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if Your Road 


REVENUES 
EXPENSES 


Train Costs 
Crew wages 
Diesel fuel oil used 


Cost of servicing and cleaning locomotives 


and cars .......... 


Cost of repairs to locomotives and cars 
Locomotive and car depreciation 
Damage to property and personal injuries 


Station Operating Costs 


Property Costs 


Repairs to tracks and buildings 
Cost of operating signal, crossing protection 


and communication systems 


Taxes (including payroll taxes of $506,883) .......... $ 1,035,453 $ .08 


Miscellaneous 


Interest on equipment obligations 
Supervision and administrative expense 


Sales and service expense 


Other 


Total expenses 


*No two railroads are alike—a point that has to be remembered when comparisons are 
made. The figures above are the Chicago & North Western’s report on 1959 suburban opera- © 
tions—a year in which the road handled 20,909,860 passengers on some 50,000 suburban 
trains. At year’s end, North Western was carrying, on an average weekday, 78,000 pas- 
sengers on 162 suburban trains. Average length of haul per passenger: 20.3 miles. 


Hauls Commuters... 
How Do You Compare with the C&NW?* 


Building and other facility depreciation 


$ 354,191 
915,442 
169,638 
284,914 
$ 1,724,185 14 
..$12,365,088 $1.00 
$ 29,554 


Per 

Dollar of © 
Total Revenue 
...$ 12,394,642 $1.00 


2,895,778 
456,345 


1,329,009 
1,176,021 
1,024,094 

286,061 


$ 7,167,308 


$ 703,506 $ 


$ 1,067,023 $.09 


386,481 .03 
281,132 02 


$ 1,734,636 $ .14 


onl 


CONGRESS GETS COMMUTER BILLS (Continued from page 9) 


templated that the advisory committee’s 
recommendations would be forwarded 
to Congress “at least once a year as 
part of its annual report and more fre- 
quently when deemed advisable in the 
national interest.” His proposal, Mr. 
Javits also a step Congress 
should take now because it “must heed 
the growing chorus which regards U.S. 
railroads as an incurably sick industry 
which one day, it is implied, may be 
over by the government.” The 
Senator’s reaction to this “chorus” is: 
“On the contrary, the combined re- 
and facilities of the railroads 
and the federal government should be 
channeled into a coordinated, makxi- 


said, is 


taken 


sources 
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mum effort in research and develop- 
ment programs to enable this vital in- 
dustry to modernize its facilities and 
upgrade its operational efficiency and 
services in the discharge of its present 
responsibilities. Also the railroads must 
be capable of executing whatever addi- 
tional steps may be necessary to meet 
any emergency as well as anticipated 
demands in the future. That is the con- 
cept underlying this joint resolution.” 
In noting that the commutation prob- 
lem would be a “major concern” of the 
proposed advisory committee, Senator 
Javits said: “Many railroads believe 
short haul passenger service for com- 
muters has long passed the point of no 


return for them.” 

The deduction-from-income-tax pro- 
posal was introduced by Representative 
Zelenko, Democrat of New York. He 
called the plan “simple and workable,” 
explaining it as follows: 

“The commuter, when filing his in- 
come tax return, would annex his com- 
mutation stub with a simple form .. . 
showing any additional commutation 
fare that he paid over the rate of Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. He would receive a credit 
against his income tax of that year or 
a refund of the amount of increased 
payments for commutation. In other 
words, if the new increase on his com- 
mutation fare for the year is $50 and 
the taxpayer has to pay $300, he will 
then pay only $250.” 

A number of bills to tighten train- 
off provisions of the 1958 Transporta- 
tion Act generally follow the pat- 
tern of $.2935, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Magnuson of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which 
handles transport legislation. Joining 
with Mr. Magnuson in sponsorship of 
this bill are more than 20 other sena- 
tors. The bill is supported by railroad 
labor organizations, as are like bills 
which have been introduced in the 
House. 

As Senator Magnuson explains it, 
the proposed legislation is designed to 
give passengers and communities great- 
er voice in train-abandonment cases be- 
fore the ICC. The senator summarized 
his bill’s “principal provisions” as fol- 
lows: 

1. Clarifies standards which ICC 
should use in deciding whether removal 
of passenger train schedule is war- 
ranted. 

2. Gives ICC authority to require a 
railroad to put a train back in service 
if changed circumstances show that the 
schedule is in the public interest. 

3. Requires ICC to give notice to 
all interested parties that an applica- 
tion is pending and notice at least 3 
days in advance that a hearing is to be 
held on an application to terminate 
passenger train service. 

4. Requires ICC to hold a hearing 
on an application to discontinue a pas- 
senger train schedule if complaints are 
filed by the state or communities af- 
fected and places upon railroads the 
burden of proof. 

5. Gives ICC authority to inspect 
passenger trains to ensure that reason- 
able standards of comfort, sanitation 
and safety are maintained. 

Meanwhile, in the eastern commuter 
trouble spots, the nature of the problem 
—and possible local solutions—varied 
with the locality. 

In New York, which has the largest 
number of commuters and _ involves 
three states as well as a variety of 
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local governments, the situation con- 
tinued in an uneasy equilibrium after 
recent fare increases for the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New Haven. Though 
there are no new solutions to the 
problem in sight, neither are there 
any immediate proposals for further 
cuts in service. 

“Countdown” 
which President 


on the New Haven, 
George Alpert said 
had begun for commuters when he 
announced the road’s “commuter 
service survival plan” (RA, Jan. 11, 
p. 9), got by its first hurdle without 
going into the critical stage. First the 
ICC, then New York and Connecticut 
regulatory commissions agreed to let 
the road put a 10% fare increase in 
effect immediately. (Mr. Alpert had 
warned that if the requested 10% in- 
crease was delayed beyond Feb. 1, he 
would withdraw it and file for an im- 
mediate 70% increase.) 

In another New York area, the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit told the 
city of New York (which in 1956 
signed a lease agreement to keep the 
SIRT in commuter business) that the 
railroad would need at least $3,870,- 
000 from the city over the next 10 
years if it is to continue in passenger 
operations. SIRT would also like the 
city to put up another $1,000,000 to 
cover needed capital improvements. 


More Cuts in Boston 
In Boston, although B&M President 


P. B. McGinnis has taken newspaper 
ads to assert, “Yes, there is a railroad 


sist that Governor Meyner and the 
New Jersey legislature take effective 
action along the lines of the Philadel- 
phia plan.” 

Philadelphia’s non-profit corporation, 
duly incorporated as the Passenger 
Service Improvement Corporation of 
Philadelphia, seems to have gained 
public approval of its plan to take 
over “Operation Northwest” and “Op- 
eration Northeast,” the city-sponsored 
experiments with lower fares and im- 
proved service. 

Philadelphia 


suburban service got 


John L. Lewis: 
Tough but Realistic 


Executives of railroad labor unions 


could learn some economic facts 
of life by meditating on John L. 


Lewis’ approach to a labor leader's 


job of promoting the welfare of 
his constituents. 


another big boost last month when a 
subcommittee of the Delaware River 
Port Authority recommended building a 
$44,600,000 electrified line from Cam- 
den (across the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia) to Kirkwood, N. J., using 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Line 
right of way. With connections to the 
Philadelphia subway system via existing 
tracks on the Benjamin Franklin Bridge, 
the subcommittee’s engineering report 
predicted that the line would be self 
supporting at an average fare of 29 
cents a ride. 


That approach—a most realistic one: 


—was pointed up prominently in 
tributes paid to Mr. Lewis when he 
retired from the presidency of the 
United Mine Workers, where he 
had served for 40 years. 


He was a tough bargainerv, but 


he never bargained for uneconomical 


working rules or other conditions 
which would have prevented 


making mining as efficient as possible, 
.Le., giving it the mechanization and 
modern operating practices it now has. 


that likes commuters” (RA, Feb. 8, p. 
36), most of the emphasis is on new 
reductions in service. 

Still in the process of getting used 
to doing without service on the Old 
Colony line (abandoned last vear), 
Boston commuters are now faced with 
the fact that Boston & Albany com- 
muter service will end after April 1. 
Train abandonment proceedings be- 
tore the Department of Public Utilities 
have ended with approval of the rail- 
road’s petition to end all but through 
service between Boston and Springfield. 
The right of way may be used for an 
extension of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike, the DPU suggests. 

The Jersey Central, in its monthly 
Commuter’s Almanac distributed reg- 
ularly to riders, devoted most of an 
issue to describing Philadelphia’s new 
non-profit corporation set up to “buy” 
suburban service from the PRR and 
the Reading (RA, Jan. 26, p. 9). The 
Jersey Central’s summary wound up 
with a pointed reminder: “The details 
of any solution of our own problem 
would inevitably be different, but the 
general pattern could very well apply. 
New Jersey commuters might well in- 


Mr. Lewis knew that make-work arrangements and resistance to 
technological change were not in the long-run interest of workers in 
a competitive industry —whatever they might provide in the way of 
temporary gains and comforts for union men with enough seniority to 
collect them while operations kept artificially uneconomic were 
letting the competition force their junior colleagues out of jobs. 


Leaders of the coal industry have repeatedly hailed Mr. Lewis’ 
genuine cooperation and active participation in the industry‘s drives 
for increased efficiency and aggressive marketing. Successes of 
these drives have kept coal competitive with other fuels and thus 
made mining a growth industry again. 


While the increased-efficiency policy has permitted the mines to 
produce more coal with fewer and fewer employees, the Lewis role 
of cooperator has been explained to members of the United Mine 
Workers who, quite evidently, have accepted it. “They understand 
the need for it,” Mr. Lewis has said, adding: 


“It has not been a social revolution of any magnitude. When men are 
laid off, the men in the younger age brackets move into other 
industries. Some of the older men stay in the area and manage to 
get along with the help of relatives. Or they find other employment. 
There is public assistance and Social Security assistance in some cases. 
Pensions from the welfare fund help those who are over 60 years 

of age. There is a natural attrition of manpower, too.” 


—Walter Taft 
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Two operating unions are backing 


away from any attempt to tie their 
wage cases to the BLE dispute, 
soon to be arbitrated. The BLF&E 
contends that its case involves dif- 
ferent issues—a higher wage hike, 
improvement (not just retention) 
of the cost-of-living escalator. And 
the SUNA, now circulating a strike 
ballot, says it “won’t be satisfied 
to mark time while the Engineers 
settle.” 


Reduced rail rates contributed to 


Armco Steel Corp.’s decision to 
close its river transport facilities 
in Ohio and West Virginia by 
April 1. “The cost of river trans- 
portation,” said Vice President 
and General Manager Clyde G. 
Davies, “keeps going up steadily. 
The railroads, meanwhile, have 
lowered their charges for moving 
coal directly from mines in West 
Virginia to our mills in Hamilton 
and Middleton, Ohio.” Even if 
sternwheelers were replaced by 
diesel tugboats, Mr. Davies noted, 
river transport couldn't compete 
with reduced rail rates. 


‘osts do not make prices” in utility 
rate-making and should not. This 
concept—and the general support 
of class rates it implies—might 
apply to railroads as well as to 
power utilities, consulting engineer 
Wiliam S. Leffler told the Febru- 
ary meeting of New York’s Trans- 
portation Research Forum. The 
five cardinal points of utility pric- 
ing, Mr. Leffler said, are: class 
rates must be such that each class 
will pay its own costs; rate sched- 
ules must not require from any 
class an excessive return; the 
value of service to the customer 
(rather than what the traffic will 
bear) is the upper limit of any 
rate; every customer and every 
class of service must bear some re- 
sponsibility for the existence of the 
system as a whole; and pricing has 
a different function from costing 
—costs, alone, do not make prices. 


Railroad employment totaled 785,- 


871 in mid-January—down 1.31% 
from the previous month and 
3.07% from January 1959. 


Erie’s TOFC traffic brought the road 


revenue of close to $4,000,000 in 
1959—a 133% increase over the 
previous year. Best month was 
October, when the Erie rang up 
$400,000 in piggyback business. 
The upward trend means, says 
David R. Thompson, vice presi- 
dent—traffic, that “shippers are 
willing to utilize a combination of 
transportation services if it con- 
tributes to efficient and economi- 
cal operations.” 


Piggyback revenues topped a million 


dollars for the first time last year 
on Illinois Central. The total, in 
excess of $1,250,000, includes 
IC’s own TOFC and the Plan I 
service begun last May. Plan I 
agreements are now in effect with 
approximately 21 truck lines. It 
appears, IC President Wayne A. 
Johnston commented, “that the 
service with the nursery rhyme 
name is giving every evidence of 
growing into manhood.” 


A 455-acre industrial park in Phoen- 


ix, Ariz., has been purchased by 
the Santa Fe Land Improvement 
Co. (wholly-owned affiliate of 
ATSF). Formerly known as the 
Maryvale Industrial Park, — the 
tract will be renamed the Alham- 
bra Industrial District. It is a 
continuation of the railroad’s 400- 
acre Camelback Industrial District 
acquired several years ago. 


A completely-equipped Texaco sta- 


tion is making the 344-mi trek 
from Montreal to Long Branch, 
Ont., on two CNR flat cars, a half 
on either car. The two halves of 
the portable, 28-ft. by 48-ft., pre- 
fab, steel, service station (with 
plumbing and wiring intact) will 
be bolted together at Long Branch. 
CNR estimated one week would 
be required for the daylight only, 
30-m.p.h. trip, which began Satur- 
day, Feb. 6. 


Lower sleeping car fares and budget- 


priced meals are being offered by 
Soo Line on trains 13 and 14, 
operating between St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis and Minot and Portal, 
N.D. Changes were effective Feb. 


Burlington passenger revenues con- 


tinue to climb. Gross for 1959 was 
up 2.2% over 1958. Aggressive, 
imaginative selling (student educa- 
tional tours, weekend scenic tours, 
convention travel, Scout groups, 
“iron horse” tours) combined with 
high equipment utilization helped 
CB&Q show gains in gross passen- 
ger revenues in four of the last five 
years. 


Airline passenger traffic will more 


than double in the next decade, 
according to R. E. Johnson, senior 
vice president—sales and adver- 
tising, United Air Lines. Airlines, 
he said, “will attract additional 
passengers from both railroads 
and highways” and the “speed 
and service appeal of the new jet 
airlines will create new traffic 
where none existed before.” 


A fare increase to help keep the op- 


eration on even keel is being 
sought by Chicago & North West- 
ern, which has promised its com- 
muters a completely modern serv- 
ice by the end of 1961. C&NW 
showed a “nominal net income” 
—$29,554—on suburban opera- 
tions in 1959, but cost increases 
threaten to produce a $400,000 
deficit in 1960. The fare hike to 
be sought, North Western says, 
will amount to about 742%. (See 
box, p 46.) 


new set of “steel suspenders”— 
56 cables, each 300 ft long—will 
lift the lower-deck railroad span of 
Portland, Oregon’s Steel Bridge to 
permit passage of river traffic. UP 
and SP, owners of the bridge, have 
ordered the three miles of steel 
cable from John A. Roebling Sons, 
Trenton, N. J., at a cost of $18,- 
000. The work will be done on 
eight successive Sundays starting 
April 3. 


Railway equipment suppliers will 


have “a good, though probably 
not a banner, year” in 1960, pre- 
dicts the Value Line Investment 
Survey. The survey notes that 
“the rapid growth of piggybacking, 
which requires specialized equip- 
ment for maximum efficiency, may 
create sustained demand for new 
rolling stock in the years imme- 
diately ahead that will moderate 
over-all fluctuations in railroad 
equipment volume.” 
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BAKER- 
PIGGY BA; 


YOU can tell us! 


Each BAKER-built trailer is tailored to fit 
the particular requirements of YOUR opera- 
tion, incorporating all desired details and 
YOUR required specifications. 


Leading railroads now using them find 
BAKER trailers sturdy and dependable for 
the most rugged service. 


BAKER TRAILER & BODY COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 


100 North 20th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Recenditioned 


Special Offerings 


3—Diesel-Electric Locomotives 44-Ton General Electric 
ICC Operating Condition—Standard Gauge 


RAILROAD TRACK SCALE 
1—125-Ton, 52'6", Buffalo Scale Co. 


Service-Tested men! Tonk Cars and 
Freight Cor Repelr Parts 


For All Types of Cars G20 ond Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING centaining IRON or STEEL” 
General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. tee 1608, SIC East 42nd &. 


Office Chicage 33, Iilinois New York 17, New York 
Phone: Mitchell Phone: YUken 


FOR SALE 
1000 H.P. itcher. uile 
less than 2000 hon, since rebuilt. Young tok: enpartisee with engi- 
Bargain Price. STRIEGEL SUP. ke or 
PLY with track background for Chicago 
307 Street, timore aree belt railroad. Unusual em- 
ployee benefits. Central location. 


Wonderful future. Apply Box 


q ILWAY A w. 
Robert W. Hunt Company | | 
ENGINEERS 


All Reilway Bquipment 


SALE OR RENT 
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1—45 Ton G.E. D.E. Loco. 


1—65 Ton Porter D.E. Loco. 
1—Betts-Bridgeford Axle Lathe 
WANTED B, M. Weiss Company 
Sales Executive. Medium sized 
Midwest fabrication company 


seeks experienced top-flite sales 


executive to work in the Chicago 


area. 


Must be able to deal with top POSITION OPEN 


level management, selling  rail- Track and Signal Supervisor 
road equip t and c di d wanted by U.S. Government 
operated railroad in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Applicant must be 
qualified to supervise all track 
perience with railroad mechanical and signal maintenance and con- 
and traffic departments desirable. struction on fifty mile railroad. 
Write, giving experience, age, 
Full company benefits, salary and salary expected to: 
open, Send complete resume in- 


transportation services. Must be 


energetic and a self starter; ex- 


E. A. Doolan, Personnel Director 
cluding recent photograph to Panama Canal Company 
Balboa ‘en 1Z 
Church Street, New York 7, ights, Canal Zone 


N. 


Looking for a job? 
Looking for a man? 


use this space to 

get reliable leads 

quicker results 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SECTION 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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The “automatic railroad” is practically here 
right now—or it would be, if all the variety of 
devices necessary to operate trains without con- 
stant human attention were interconnected and 
applied in one place. Such, in substance, was 
the conclusion reached by John Hansen of Union 
Switch & Signal in a recent address (RA, Feb. 1, 
p. 34). 

The devices facilitating automation will go 
on being extended much more widely than they 
are. They are not, as yet, sufficiently prevalent 
for anyone to be ready to take the final step to 
complete automation. Extension of these devices 
is constantly advancing—as, for example, the 
automatic approach clearing of CTC signals on 
the N&W, described elsewhere in these pages. 
Once a train is admitted to the CTC section, it 
will continue getting green signals—until inter- 
ference from another train interposes; and, when 
this happens, a warning bell rings in the dis- 
patcher’s office, to bring his intervention. In 
short, what the new set-up does is to relieve the 
dispatcher of purely routine duties, allowing him 
to concentrate on tasks that require active hu- 
man intelligence. 

It is certainly conceivable, with automatic 
train identification, that train schedules, weight 
and other factors could be fed into a computer. 
The machine could do the lining-up for routine 
operation. The dispatcher’s job then would be, 
largely, that of a trouble-shooter. 

Such devices as detectors of hotboxes and de- 
fective equipment are far more dependable than 
catch-as-catch-can inspections by trainmen or 
towermen. And there is no logical reason why 
flagging should be required under the protection 
of automatic signals (especially when reinforced 
by train-stop mechanisms). 

If the declining actual need for crewmen in 
cabooses and engine cabs were matched by a 
corresponding reduction in such assignments, 
then one of the major deterrents to frequency of 
railroad service (i.e., holding trains for economi- 
cal tonnage) would diminish, or even disappear. 

A top railway executive once observed to us 
that he’d gladly run 60-car trains, giving custo- 
mers double frequency of service, if the brothers 
would agree to 3-man crews. Now, with 5 or 6 
men required in a crew, he can’t afford to run 
trains of less than 100 or more cars. 

The extension of automation in railroading, of 


The Action Page 


Automation—How Much, How Soon? 


course, involves much more than train operation. 
There’s a lot still to be done in mechanizing the 
transfer of lading between rail and highway 
vehicles. One expert and imaginative industrial 
traffic executive foresees the day when railroad 
tariffs and rates can be put on tapes and punched 
cards. (Less optimistic observers believe that 
much greater simplification in the rates and tariffs 
will be necessary before the job can be entrusted 
entirely to mechanical and electronic machines.) 
The point is that railroad transportation—with 
its vehicles held to a track and under strict cen- 
tralized control (as highway, waterway and air 
transportation vehicles are not)—lends_ itself 
ideally to automation. The other day an airplane 
manufacturer was boasting that air freight is the 
only kind of freight transportation that can ex- 
pect large decreases in costs. If the railroads 
should get really going in “automating” their op- 
erations wherever technologically possible, this 
airplane builder would be in for a surprise. 


What railroading badly needs is some far- 
sighted statesmanship on the union side, such as 
John Lewis provided for the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. A dozen years ago it was apparent that 
both coal and railroading had a tough competi- 
tive situation to face. The reaction of union 
leadership in the two industries was widely differ- 
ent. John Lewis (as suggested on another page 
herein) apparently understood that a decline in 
mining employment was inevitable. He evidently 
also could foresee that unemployment certainly 
wouldn’t be any worse with an efficient industry, 
earning profits and modernized to price com- 
petitively, than it would be if the union tried to 
“make work” by “full-crewing” all mining op- 
erations. Lewis, therefore, not only permitted the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery but active- 
ly encouraged it. 

The people still in the mining industry are 
highly paid, with the biggest “fringe benefits” 
anywhere. Coal mining is now a “growth indus- 
try” again—and competing fuels have little or 
no hope of ever achieving cost reductions that the 
coal business cannot surpass. 

It lies within the power of railway labor lead- 
ership to do the same service for the railroads— 
and, in the long pull, for railroad labor—that 
Lewis has done for coal mining and coal miners. 
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Why Okonate 
Type CM Cable 


ws a Signal Engineer’s best friend 


Okonite Type CM cableissynonymous weather-resisting compound for Type 
with signal security. The reason is its CM-OT, or a wall of thermoplastic 
unique lightweight construction which such as Okoseal (PVC) for Type CM- 
not only is impact, weather and mois- PF. The result—a lightweight, flexible 
ture-resistant, but provides protection cable for direct burial, aerial, rack or 


against termites, rodents and insects... duct installation that is easy to handle, 
small but important enemies that can splice or terminate with standard tools. 
upset operations along miles of track. For the full story on Type CM—a 


The heart of the patented Type CM _ signal engineer’s best friend—contact 
sheaths* is a strong, corrugated bronze your Okonite representative or mail 
tape that adds extra compressive this ad, with name and address, to 
strength to the composite sheath. Okonite. The Okonite Company, Sub- 
Bonded to the bronze tape is a solid _sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
reinforced wall of Okoprene(neoprene) tion, Passaic, N. J. 


te 
“PATENT #2722562 


where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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Ideal with Welded Rail 


Continuous welded rail greatly reduces 
the cost of rail-joint installation and 
maintenance. But you still need track 
circuits — and they need insulated 
joints. The longer the track circuits, the 
fewer joints required—greater savings 
all around. 

With GRS Trakode, very long track 
circuits are possible—up to 11,000 feet 
now in service. 


saves line wire 

Trakode, a simple system for auto- 
matic block and for cTc, transmits sig- 
nal control and block information 
through the rails. Signa! line wires and 
related costs are eliminated. When lines 
fail, Trakode signals keep working — 
trains keep moving. 


long life-dependable 

Trakode is an all-relay system. Slow- 
rate coding gives long relay life. High 
shunting sensitivity gives maximum 
protection — fewer maintenance prob- 
lems. 

Before signaling welded rail terri- 
tory, or investing in new or rebuilt sig- 
nal lines, it will pay to consider these 
Trakode savings. 
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(GJENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK WEW YORK 17 CHICAGO! LOUIS] 


Photo shows rail welded by the NCG Continuous Rail Welding System 3948 
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